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MAY 9 


Survey of the World: 
Strike and Negro Miners— College and Yacht Races—Central and South America —Drey- 
fus in France—The Ausgleich Renewed —South Africa Waiting, etc 


Victoria’s Coronation (Poem) Alfred Austin, 
How Is It with the Republic ........ . «Congressman R. R. Hitt 
The United States and Its New Possessions . Senator John T. Morgan 
The Responsibilities of the Nation . . . Ex-Senator George F. Edmunds 
Sea Power of the United States . . . Rear-Admiral Francis J. Higginson } 
The United States Vindicated . .... . . Senator William E. Chandler 
‘What We Celebrate This Year . . Postmaster-General Charles E, Smith 
The Loyal South of To-day .. ys « Gems James Longstreet 
The Popular Opinion of Washington. ... .... . Otis Kendall Stuart 
The Mitigation of the Evils of War . . Commander Charles H, Stockton 
Our London Letter... .....0..00060000 Justin McCarthy 
The Twenty-One Club (Story). ............May McHenry 
Book Reviews : 
a. The Faith of the Russian Church—Lyrics of the Hearthside—War Is Kind—A Thousand 
wg Days in the Arctic—T he Institu:ional Church, etc 


- Editorials 3 
- @ A Serious Independence Day —Secretary Alger in Politics—T he Buffalo Conference— The 
- Suffrage Conflict in Belgium—A Trust in Benevolences, etc 


N éligious : 
The Christian and{issionary Alliance Biblical Research, etc 
a 
Ten Cents a Copy - Two Dollars a Year 
xd 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 

















Spend Your Vacation in 


The New Summerland 


The most direct and popular route 
to all parts of 


Nova Scotia 


And the Maritime Provinces. is 
by the safe, speedy, and comfort- 
able boats of 


Yarmouth Line 
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Heel 
Talk 


If you wear an 


0’Sullivan Rubber 
Cushion Heel 


You'll love to walk, and you'll walk 
easiet and with more grace than you ever 
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walked before. 

There are other heels, but only the 
O'Sullivan Heel is made of virgin rubber— 
the rubber of jar-absorbing elasticity and 
of longevity wear. 

All shoe men put on O'Sullivan Heels 
for 50 cents, and rubber soles for $1. 


O’SULLIVAN BROS., 


Fast mail steamers leave Lewis 
Wharf, Boston, at 2 p.m. Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday 
For Guide Books, Illustrated Folders, and 


Information as to Hotels and Boarding 
Houses, address 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 
YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., 
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43 Lewis Wharf, . . . BOSTON 


PRIZE CUPS 


and Trophies for all Sports 
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“HE facilities of the Gorham Company, ‘Silversmiths, 
for the production of Prize Cups, Trophies, and 
Presentation pieces, in Sterling Silver, are possessed 

by no other concern in the trade. 

Finished examples for all occasions, in a great variety 

of styles and sizes, constantly on hand. 

Designs and estimates for special pieces furnished 

upon application with particulars at short notice. 





Gorham Mtg. Co., Silversmiths 


Broadway and t19th St., New York 
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‘NwWHVT BOOKS 
_ ISSUED BY THE 


MACMILLAN COMPANY. 





“ONE OF THE GREATEST OF AMERICAN NOVELS.” 


Third Edition, June 15 
Fourth Edition, June 21. 
Fifth Edition, com- 
pleting 20,000, 

IN PRESS 


Side Lights on American History. 


By*HENnRY W, Etson, A.M., Lecturer of the American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 
NATIONAL Prriop Berore tHe Civit War. 

16mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Intended to illustrate and supplement the too meagre outline in 
the common manual. A most attractive teacher’s aid. 


To be 
Complete in 
four vols. 


NOW READY, 


Vol. :. THE ERA OF COLONIZATION. ( 1492-1689.) 
Vol. 11. BUILDING OF THE REPUBLIC. (1689-1783.) 


Students’ History of the United States. 


By Professor EpwARD CHANNING, Harvard University. 
With maps, illustrations, etc. . Mew edition, up-to- 
date, 


Cloth, Crown Octavo, $1.40, xe/. 


_ “ There is a breadth of view and a loftiness of exposition which 
is scientific and much more profitable than a mere string of dates 
and events. The schemes for study, the outlines for reading, and 
suggestions to teachers, ought to make the book very helpful.”’ 
—Freperick A, Voct, Buffalo Central High School. 


RICHARD CARVEL, 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of ‘* The Celebrity.”’ 


“ One of the most delig 


htful and fascinating 
which has yet appeared in our literature.””—Hamitron W, Manig, in The Outlook. 


American History Told by Contemporaries. 


Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of His- 
tory, Harvard University, in four volumes. 


CLOTH EXTRA, 
CROWN :8vo, $1.50. 


studies of manners and stories. of adventure 


Source Book of American History. 

Edited for Schools and Readers by ALBERT BUSHNELL 
Hart, Ph.D., Professor of History. in Harvard 
University. With Practical Introductions. Ilus- 
trated by fac-similes, etc. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents, xe. 
On the same plan as the larger work described below, but the 
selections are briefer and intended for more elementary work. 


Price, per set, 
$8.00. 
Vol. I or Il, $2.00. 


IN PREPARATION 


Vol, Il. NATIONAL EXPANSION, (1783-1845.) 
Vol. IV. WELDING OF THE NATION. (1846-1896.)’ 


The Rise and Growth of American 
Politics. 


A Sketch of Constitutional Development. By HENRY 
JoNnEs Forp. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
“ A valuable text-book for every thoughtful citizen. It is a con- 
cise account of American democracy.’’— The Outiéook. 
««* * * A valuable contribution to the literature of our political 
and governmental development. It contains a vast amount of in- 
formation.’’*-7he Sun, Baltimore. ‘ : 





STORIES FROM: AMERICAN HISTORY 


VOLUMES NOW READY 


Cloth 
Crown 8vo. 


“This story . . 


Tales of the Enchanted Isles of 
the Atlantic 
Legends current before the discovery of America. 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. §Iilus- 
trated by ALBERT HERTER. 


“* Stories which, rich mm fancy and incident, demand an uncon- 
scious grace on the of the narrator . . . who sings these 
y sone straight to the hearts of young and old.”’— 7he Herald, 

‘aston. i 





The Story of Old Fort Loudon 


A Tale of the Cherokees and the Pioneers of Tennessee, 1766. 
By CHAS. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


- impresses one with its historical accuracy, and clings to the memory like a living experience.”’— Boston Transcript, 


Illustrated 
$1.50 each. 
Illustrated by E. C. PEIxoTTO. 


De Soto and His Men in the Land 
of Florida 
The 16th Century. 


By GRACE KING, author of ‘*‘ New Orleans.’’ 
trated by GEORGE GIBBS. 
“‘It has about it all the fascination ofa novel . . . a vigor- 
ous and well-written story of one of the most remarkable and ro- 
mantic episodes of early American history.”"— The Evening Post. 


Illus- 


Buccaneers and Pirates of Our Coast 
Stories of the 17th and 18th Centuries. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
‘* Full of startling adventure . . 


Yankee Ships and Yankee 
Tales of 1812. 


By JAMES BARNES, Illustrated by R. F, ZocBaum 
and C. T, CHAPMAN. 


“The tales are of the kind that appeal to patriotism and pride 
of couotry. The deeds done are part of the nation’s record; it 
should inspire her young sons to read them.” — Detroit Free Press. 


Sailors 





Illustrated by C. VARIAN and B. W. CLINEDINST. 
. and dash and daring enough to satisfy and fascinate the most exacting.” ~ 7he Times, New York. 


Southern Soldier Stories 
Tales of the Civil War. 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. Illustrated by 
R. F. ZocBaum. 
‘Tale to make a boy’s heart beat fast.” —/ndependent. 


“Crisp, bright, often thrilling, . full of Southern ginger 
and the Teas battle.” —Zducation. 





THE} MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


Publishers, New. York 
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BOOKS RECENTLY ISSUED 





The Conversion of the Maoris 


By the Rev. DoNALD MacDoucat1, B.D. An 
attractive volume of over two hundred pages, nar- 
rating in an entertaining manner the conversion 
of the Maoris from cannibalism to Christianity. 
Ten full-page illustrations. $1.25. 


At the Evening Hour 


By ETHELBERT D, WARFIELD, LL.D., President 
of Lafayette College. 108 pp: 75 cts. 


Kamil, a Syrian Conbert from Islam 
to Christianity 
By the Rev. Henry H. Jessup, D.D., of Beirut, 


Syria, with an introduction by the Rev, F. F. 
Ellinwood, D.D., LL.D. 144 pp. $1.00, 


Ecclesiology 


A Treatise on the Church and Kingdom of God 
on Earth. By E. D. Morris, D.D. 187 pp. 
75 cents, net. 


Church Papers, No. 3—Church Unity 


The Progress and Suspension of the Negotiations 
between the Protestant Episcopal and Presbyte- 
rian Churches. 8vo. 46 pp. 10 cents, net. 


Church Papers, No. 1—The Validity 
of Non-Prelatical Ordination 


By the Rev. Geo. PARK FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 
8vo. 28 pp. 10 cents, net. 


Church Papers, No. 2—The Anglican 
View of the Church 


By J. OswaLp Dykes, M.A., D.D., Principal of 
Theological College of the Presbyterian Church 
of England. 8vo. 15 pp. 10 cents, net. 


Things That Make a Man 


By RosertT E. SPEER. 16mo. 
cover, IO cents. 


The Medical Mission 


Its Place, Power, and Appeal. By W. J. Wan- 
LEss, M.D. 96 pp. Paper cover, Io cents, 


A Primary Catechism for Religious 
Instruction in the Home and Sab- 
bath School 


By Rev. Grorce S. Carson, B.A, 32mo, 32 pp. 


28 pp. Paper 


| A Handbook of Comparative Religion 


Davis’s Bible Dictionary 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. With 
Many new and original maps and plans, and 
amply illustrated. By JoHN D. Davis, Ph.D., 
D.D., Professor of Semitic Philology and Old 
Testament History in Princeton Theological 
Seminary, 800 pages. Price, $2.00 net; post- 
age, 25 cents. 


By Rev. S. H. Ketioce, D.D., LL.D., author 
of ‘*The Light of Asia and the Light of the 
World,’’ ‘* The Genesis and Growth of Religica,’’ 
etc, I2mo, 188 pp. 75 cents. 


The Fundamental Ideas of the 
Roman Catholic Church 


Explained and discussed for Protestants and Cath- 
olics, by FRanK HuGuH Foster, Ph.D., D.D., 
Professor of Theology in Pacific Theological 
Seminary. 12mo, cloth, 377-pp. $1.75. 


Addresses 


Delivered at the Celebration of the Two Hundred 
and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Westminster As 
sembly, by the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. Edited by the 
Rev, Wma. Henry Roserts, D.D., LL D. 
Cloth, $1.00, net, postpaid. 


Rales for Judicatories and Forms of 
Records and Certificates for Church 


Sessions. 


A Handbook for Clerks of Session. By Rev. WM. 
H. Roserts, D.D., LL.D. 48 pp. Paper 
cover, 5 cents, net, postpaid. 


Predestination 


God’s Working Plan of His Universe. 


By Rev. 
A. W. Pitzer, D.D. 


16 pp. Paper cover, § cts. 


Church Homelessness 
By Rev, G. B, F, HALtocx, D.D. I2pp. 1 cent. 


My Christmas Class 





Paper cover, 2 cents, 


By Rev, F. A. Horton, D.D. 12 pp.. I cent, 
Why am I a Presbyterian ? 
By Rev, J. R. MILLER, D.D. 12 pp. I cent. 








Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 


| Philadelphia New York 


Chicago St. Louis 
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Houghton, [lifflin & Co.’s Summer Books 


TIVERTON TALES 
stories of New Ha country life, by ALicE 
ROWN, author of * Mea low Grass,” etc, r2mo, $1.50. 


“ the very best short stories of New England life and 
people.”—Philadelphia Press. 


THE QUEEN OF THE SWAMP, AND 
OTHER PLAIN AMERICANS 
A group of dramatic stories relating to the history of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois, by. Mary HarRTWELL CATHER- 
woop, author of ‘The Lady of Fort St. John.” 16mo, 
$1.25. 


THE CONJURE WOMAN 


By Cuaries W. CHESNUTT. 


“ They are like none of the other n 
are familiar, and take an exceptionally hi 


26mo, $1.25. 


stories with which we 
place, both asa study 
of race characteristics and for genuine dramatic interest.”’— Chris- 
tian Register, Boston. 


A TENT. OF GRACE 


A Novel of Love hampered by Race Distinctions, by ApELINA 

C. Lust. r12mo, $1.50. 

“‘ It reveals ina new way the antagonism existing between the 
Jew and the Christian ”--Boston Herald, 

‘« Deserves to be placed among the foremost novels of the close 
of this century.”"—Sax Francisco Chronicle, 








JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AND HIS 
FRIENDS 


By Epwarp Everett Hace, D.D. With 48 beautiful pictures, 
including numerous portraits, 8vo, $3 oo, 


A delightful book of reminiscences of Lowell and of the inter- 
esting friends who surrounded him. 


LIFE OF EDWIN M. STANTON 


The Life of Lincoln’s great War Secretary, by Grorce C, 
GorHam. With portraits, maps and facsimilies of important 


documents. 2 vols, 8vo, $6 00, 


THADDEUS STEVENS . 


By Samugt W. McCatt. One of the most interesting volumes in. 
the American Statesmen Series. 16mo, $1.25. 


THREE GREAT BOOKS By Joun Fiske 


THROUGH NATURE TO GOD 
[Just published] 
THE IDEA OF GOD 
THE DESTINY OF [IAN 
Each r6mo, $1.00. 


These little books treat with marvelous torce and clearness. 
andin the noblest spirit, the great. questions which the world asks 
concerning God, Man, and the Future Life, 


N. B.—Send for H., M. & Co.’s Summer Bulletin. 


Sold by all Booksellers, 


Sent postpaid by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York 





NOW READY. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


POLITICAL 


AND COMMERCIAL. 


Pp. 216. Price, Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.00. 


This volume is an authoritative discussion of our new national problems, and is indispensable to all 
who desire to inform themselves upon them. ' 


SCOPE OF THE VOLUME: The work is di- 
vided into four parts which treat respectively : The Gov- 
ernment of Dependencies, Militarism and Democracy, 
Commercial Relations with the Far East, Political Re- 
lations with the Far East. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE VOLUME: The 
papers and discussions are by a number of authors, in- 
cluding His Excellency the Chinese Minister, Wu Ting- 
fang, Hon. John B. Moore, Hon. Carl Schurz, Hon. 
Worthington C. Ford, Professor Theodore S. Woolsey 
and many others of national reputation. 





THE OUTLINES OF SOCIOLOGY 
By L. GUMPLOWICZ, translated by F. W. MOORE. 
Pp. 229. Price, Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.00. 
A DISCUSSION OF THE ORIGIN OF SOCIETY FROM THE EVOLUTIONARY STANDPOINT. 


A complete list o7 over two hundred publications dealing with Political, Economic 
and Social Subjects mailed on application. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, Station B, Philadelphia 
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D. Appleton & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


PROF. RIPLEY’S 


RACES OF, EUROPE. 


THE RACES OF EUROPE. A Sociological Study. By 
Wi.u1aM Z. Riptey, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology, 








Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Lecturer in Anthropol- | 


ogy at Columbia University, in the City of New York Crown 
8vo., Cloth; 650 pages, with 85 maps and 235 portrait types 
With a Supplementary Bibliography of nearly Two Thousand 
Titles, separately bound in cloth. (178 pp.) Price, $6.00. 
Professor Ripley’s important work furnishes a lucid description 
of the present living population of Europe from the standpoint of 
the physical anthropologist, and shows the intimate relationship 
which has gradually arisen between man and his geographical en- 


wequment. A POPULAR EDITION OF 
EQUALITY. 


By Epwarp Bg.iamy, author of “ Looking Backward,” “ Dr. 
Heidenhoff’s Process,” etc. With Portrait and Biographical 
Sketch. x2mo. Paper, 50 cents. 

In response to numerous requests, and in accordance with the 
desire expressed by the lamented author and shared by his family 

a popular edition of “ Equality” is now presented to the public, 








portrait and biographical sketch which have been added give 


the book the character of a memorial edition. 


PLANT RELATIONS. 


A FIRST BOOK OF ‘BOTANY. By Joun M. C A. 
M., Ph.D., Head Professor of Botany? University ‘of Chicago 
Twentieth-Century ‘ext Books. r2mo, Cloth, gr.10 net. ‘ 








THE KINGDOM OF HATE 


By T. Gatton, No. 277. Appletons’ Town and Coun’ Libr 5 
tamo, Cloth, $100. Paper, so cents, yg “ited 





Mr. Gallon has proved his imaginative quality in his previou 
books, but ‘* Kingdom of Hate ”’ shows more vividly than the Tchars 
the arresting effect of imagination, romantic but controlled, which 
illustrates the dramatic possibilities of modern life, 


UNCLE SAIT’S SOLDIERS. 


By O P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury De- 
rtment; Author of “Uncle Sam’s Secrets.” Appletons* 
ome-Reading Books. r2mo. Cloth, 75 cents net. 

_ The purpose of the ae like that of the earlier one of the series, 

is instruction, though in this volume the line of instruction is con 

fined to military matters and methods. 


These books are for sale by ail booksellers, or they will be sent 
by mail on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


Appletons’ Fiction Bulletin, just issued, will be sent to an 
address upon application. Many suggestions for summer Geum 
_ ing will be found therein, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Tilustrated, 





’ SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago. 


Just Published 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING, 
by Alfred Binet. 








More in Demand than any other 
Boys’ Books : 


OLD GLORY SERIES 


UNDER DEWEY AT MANILA 
Or the War Fortunes of a Castaway 


By EDWARD STRATEMEYER [Illustrated Cloth Price 
¢1.25 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN 
CUBA 
Or Fighting for the Single Star 


By Epwarp STRATEMEYER Cloth Ilhustrated Price 
$1.25 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS 
Or Under Schley on the + 3rooklyn” 


By EDWARD STRATEMEYER Cloth [Illustrated Price 


$1.25 
IN PRESS. 


UNDER OTIS IN 
THE. PHILIPPINES 
Or A Young Officer in the Tropics 
By EDWARD STRATEMEYER Cloth [Illustrated Price 
$1.25 
Our Complete Catalogue Sent on Application 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books. 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and. you will receive prompt attention * 
and low prices. 

My stock of books in all departments 
of literature is very complete. 

An assortment of catalogues and 
special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 


‘ 23 West 42d Street, NEW YORK. 





| Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 





TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st.. New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’ 
buy before writing them for supreiecions advice and prices, 
for trial. 


tock . Shi 
Guaran fret cuss, Dealers supplied. 6-page fue. 
EXPERT TYPEWRITING in English, German, French, 
Spanish, Italian. Russian and Latin. Only superior 
work in revision of Mss. Orders solicited from any distance. 


rates 
Paull & VanPaaken, 24 Gold St., New York City. ~ 
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E. 0. THOMPSON, Jr.| The Packard~ School 


Custom and Clerical Founded by S. S. PACKARD, 1858. 


TAILOR, 





Reopens Tuesday, September 5. 


SECOND FLOOR. 


HALL DOOR 
ENTRANCE 


ENTRANCE 
OF FORMER 


Merchant tailoring to order in the high- 
est known style of the art. 
assortment of goods to select from. 
finest location and -suite of rooms on 
lower Broadway. Every convenience and 
Special attention paid 


moderate prices. 
to out-of-town orders. 


Business suits from $30 to $50. 
Trouser cutting a specialty. 
from $9.00 to $15.00 for the very best. 


Addenda—No connection whatever with 
‘¢ The Thompson Clothing Co.”’ on First Floor, 


245 BROADWAY, 


’ Opposite City Hall Park. 


Second Floor. 


245 BROADWAY. 


rz Sees 


The finest 
The 


Prices 








EDUCATION 


hermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agen- 
or es, free of charge, Colleges, 





BOOK -KEEPING, 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 


SHORTHAND, 


Commercial Department: 


PENMANSHIP, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Stenographic Department: 


TYPEWRITING, 
PENMANSHIP, 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH. 


CIRCULAR SENT UPON APPLICATION 


Address 


L. H. Packard, 101 East 23d St., New York. 





AND MUS- 
or infor- 


BYEE | Pert Nei TURE 
ark PLES, Presi- 


dent B Bearers re 





Schools, ovamilios with T 
ools. Rents and sells school 
ty. Music and Art Bureau. Tele- 
$32 18th. JOHN C. ROCKWELL, 
K, 14th 8t., N. Y. Cit y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, 
and tambiee’ advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, ea ' 


ABBOT ACADE MY ‘conan ‘ladles 


Andover. Mass.. begins its Vist year 

September 14, 1899, offering three Seminary 

. Courses of Studies. and a College fitting 

pepo Rar Miss Emily A. Means, 
nc 











The Albany Female Academy 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Lucy A, Prympron, Principal. 





Alentewn Celltge tor to Young Ladies, | Trg 


Allentown, Pa the beauti- 
Lap Vatley No Teanietie lacking. 
J. W. KNAPPENBERGER, Pres, 


~~ BAIR D'S INSTITUTE fer 
Girls, Norwalk, Conn. 8th year. 
Primary, cma oF and —_ a Rs, ar- 
atery courses. Music, Art, an an- 
guages. Careful a aehtion to oa and 
—- New buildings, steam heat, gym- 
nasium., 


mle 








Blair Presbyterial Academy, 


pe aagrg en New J er 


a endowment justifies low rates. 
Board and tuition $250 
JOHN C. SHARPE, Principal. 








Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 
For circulars adress * 


Samus. C. BENNETT, Dean, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


Founded.1803. For the er educa- 

ite ouren 9 rudy lng Proparny sad 
80 ara an 

Optional. Year > paoten Bess af 


MISS IDA C. ALLEN, aa Pit Mass. 








Brpizsces, 3 Nautical Academy 
n, New Jersey. Established 
ae m a age na) of ae Be highest type 
ust; 
ion. itary ana aoe Nautical Drill. 
ining. saree 


oO. Py poy Maste 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department of Lake Forest 
University. 

Bes ar course leading to de; f 
LL.B, cor res for admuineion to _ the ‘per 
inall thes States. For catalogue, address the 
secretary, 


rsaier BaBReEt?, LL.B., 
thenseum Bide. Chicago, Mi. 








\HICA 7 
10 onthe +. Go Pgolenical I Aicmulnary | catic 


Seminar 
English be ge meg Fellowshi 


oe omen ag Fm ress H. 
dams ‘Streee Chicago. 


of oer 
. SCOTT 








y.. sees Only college men ia : 


COLGATE ACADEMY, Hamiiton, N.Y. 


A Boys’ School, of thorough scholarsh 
and high moral character ; pergares = for Col- 
lege yf. Scientific school ymnas! 
ample unds for athe Boma Fali 
term bewing Sept. 14. Addre 

ie i SHEPA EDSON, Principal. 


pezue h 
ELEGRAPHY, ,Stenogkarhy. og: 
ugh at BAS Mm a 7 oten gh ay 
taught at Pough- 
keep« s Seine TD peutiens secured 
Cata Saat Pk, Cc. C. GAINES, 
Box 254, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. + 


Hartford 
Theological 


Unexcelled Advantages S 


for College Graduates. 
Hartford, Conn, 


Full information on ap- 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


lication to Professor 
acobus. 

Lawrence Scientific School. 
Engineering, Architecture, Geology. Ete. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN, 
Secretary. 
N.S.SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass, 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 


CLAVERACK, N. = 


ph Classical Seminary ‘of 
cation and strts. es a eal 
cation in the Hudson River 
of 5 years of uninterru 
tule educations! work, interrupted s of Mu- 
pee ~~ akg and Elocution, For catalogues ad- 


re Mev. A H. Flack, A.M., Principal. 











66th Year Opens 
September 27, 1899. 








bag fer 





Vi 
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LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR 


YOUNG WOMEN 


“In your walking and sittin me. so much 
more erect; in your general health: in your 
conversation ; in our way of meeting people; 
and in innumerable wa ys; 1 hi 
benefit you @ are receivi: e thom your traini: 
and associations = sg a aaa ston 
know is very grati 

‘This is what a father bad mol his daughter 
after her return to school from the Christmas 
vacation at home. It is unsolicited testi- 
mony as to Lasell’s success in some impor- 
tant lines. 

Places are now being taken for the year 
beginning September, 1899. Catalogue free. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA. 


The only chartered Woman's College in’ 
Califorria. “onfers degrees and presents 
its Alumnez for graduate work at the Uni- 
versities. Offers excellent opportunities 
for the study of Art. Music ana Elocution ; 
also Business Course. Beautiful location ; 
uosurpassed for health. Terms moderate. 
W:ite for catalogue. Fall term opens Aug’ 
2, 1899. Address MRS. C. T. MILLS 








ISS MITT LEBERGER’S School 
for Girls, 1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, 
O. Preparex for all colleges 0 B to wom en. 
Fall corm begins September 





Montclair Military Academy 
Montclair, N. J. 
Especially cordial relations with 
Princeton. 
JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 


NAUTICAL ACADEMY. 


A school where boys are happy. Prepar- 
atory for Annapolis and tne colleges. Swiim- 
ming, rowing, sailing, boat building, horse- 
manship, cruising. ge 4 for register. THE 
COMMANDANT, M.N. A., Easton, Maryland. 








ew flampehire ty deogt Ald Aoede 
omy, West Lebanon, New 

for Government ‘Acadvmnies va 
Full Commercial Cuvurse. 

Major B. F. Hyatt, A.M,, Prin. 


Colleges. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


JOHN HENRY BaBRows, President. 
67th year opens Sept. 19. Strong Coureés 
with Special Advantages in the College 
and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof, E. I. BoswortH, Sec’y, Oberlin, O. 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls, 


Sing-Sing-on the-Hudson, New York. Pre- 
pares iar college. gAdvenced in Art 





year begins Sept. 2 Miss C.C. Fuller, ‘Prin. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
T Sept. 
Bignty Scholarships awa wrarded sostadeintso its of 
ded since 1886. Yor Gs pr Catalogue and illus- 
trated Supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Prin., Exeter, N. H. 





ain os Mi ened’ y graduates, 


matted nd So 
RESORTS 


ONLY HOTEL IN 
SARATOGA wiTH GOLF LINKS. 


EXCELSIOR SPRING HOTEL 


GEO. C. HOWE. 
HAZEN COTTAGE, North Brosaway 


* sarato; 
House now open; fine location; 
rooms; good table; terms reasonable. For 
further particulars ‘address as above. 


Huestis House, ****°g* Srrines. 


Open from May to November. Broadwav 
near Congress Spring and Park. Send for 














POTTER COLLEGE for Young Ladies 


Pupils from xe sue. 18 = washes. Ele- 
ntly furnished nveniences, 
schools in one. a.) and tuition $250.00. 
Send for catalogue. Bowling Green, Ky, 





CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City. 


oe professional school of 
Columbia g of general t for the 


Gpen to, and scholarship 
ing to $5,750 annually. 
Catalogue sent on , -eeges to the Secre- 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pa D., Dean. 


Wheaton Seminary 


rom YOUNG Pgh gg 
65th year begins Sept. ‘99. Advancea 
courses * fr high-school contents and othere 
not wishing full college course ; also college 
seoparabaey and spee Advan 8 in art 
Gymnas! — 


sxtensive grounds. 





Cc ia 
wom. yee and heaitbfully sunnent 


B mil 


For ‘cireular views address the Presi. 





dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, ina DD. 


Norton, M 











booklet. W. B. Suerstis, Prop. 


Che Kensington 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER 1ST. 
H, A. and W. F. BANG, Proprietors. 








N -on-the-Lake, 

EEN’S ROYAL HOTEL A ‘AND COTTAGES. 
Opens June 8th. Ten miles below Ni 
Falls. Bow! 
black- 


“McGaw & Winnett 
e cnebsnsenonnedenasin 


United States Hotel, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y, 


OPEN UNTIL OCT. 1. 
“THE SOCIAL CENTRE 
OF SARATOGA.” 


Golf, excellent Pah ney perfect 
cuisine, accommodations from single 
route to, luxurious private suites in 
Cottage Row facing Court. 


Gage & Perry, Props. 
Deccccseccoesccooese 





Larkin premiums worth 310.00 each: 


AND PREMIUMS. -FACTORY 70 FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful boon free. RB 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkia St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, MARCH 30TH, 


OUR OFFER FULLY 





OVO Dress Shield 


is the only Shield that 
contains no rubber. 
Absolutely Impervious, 
Absolutely Odorless. 
Every pair 
guaranteed. 
Ask your dealer for 
them, or send 25 cents 
for sample pair. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET DESCRIB- 
ING ITS QUALITIES. 


THE OMO MFG. CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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“ BANNER 


Under Normal Conditions in Riding. 

All Parts Removable. 
Circulars upon Application, 

The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., New York - Chicago. 


Bicycle Lamp 


The Most Reliable Lamp 
Made Using Kerosenc Oil - 


Tested by thousands in use during 
Pas! season, giving satisfaction. .. 


GUARANTEED Si. 7 & 


WIND PROOF 
Easily Cleaned. Sold Everywhere. 
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‘BLICKLET™ 





v Ube sh 
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sy 
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‘BLICK’ 
UNDER 
FIRE.” 


The first ouiaaas in Omdurman, t.— 
Rea ER cna dent writes: took 
Blickensderfer with me to Omdurman, and : 

pi done the whole of my work for Reuter 
with it. . . . Never has ty iter been tried 
more severely. .. . Thanks for your assurance 
of its power to stand hard allt i 
Prices: No. 5, $35.00; No. 7, $50.00. } 


BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., 
Sc gaggeee CONN. : 


325 Broadway, X 1002 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. : 
148 LaSalle SR I. 18 Wall St., Atlanta, Ga. : 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented by Grand Pianos in 
Upright Form. Also forsale for cash or on installments a ame 
assortment of nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, seco ond 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures, 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. © 

















> The Scope 
of the New York 
Telephone Service 


is so great that practically every 
town and city within a radius of 
over 1000 miles of the City Hall 
is within speaking distance of 
every New York telephone. 

The immediate neighborhood of 
New York-—Long Island, West- 
chester and New Jersey-—is well 
provided with telepnones. 

A little telephoning saves much traveling. 
New York Telephone cael 
18 Cortlandt St. 952 Bro: 
15 Dey St. 115 West 38 “st. 
000000 EOOOHOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOSOOOS 








wl 
Standard Typewriter 
defies competition 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














The eens star of candy lovers is the famous name 
of Whitman. The excellence of 


WHITMAN’S 


CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONS 


has made them famous everywhere. Ask the dealer. 


WHITMAN’S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE 


is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious pet healthful. 
Made Instantly with boiling milk 


STEPHEN FPF. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, - + Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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~ Trophies 
Sterling Silver or 


Silver Plate 
FOR 


Any 
Athletic Event 


A 


Being makers of distiactive pieces in both 
steriing Silver and Silver Plate. the wid-st 
latitude in choice ts offered with a corre- 
sponding range in price. é 

Our NEW TROPHY BOOK No. 556 


is now Issued. and committees having in 
charge tte selection of Prizes are invited 
to send for a copy. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successors to 


Meriden Britannia Co 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Lk 


Kitch 
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Individual Communion 


‘. Send for catalogue 
suits. aril al eee cy, 


Boz N, Rochester, N. ¥. 


a PURE WATER 
SU The RALSTON STILL 


placed upon your kitchen 

ity fiberally: Sah sparkling 

ly with sparkling 

distilled water. 

Most Scientific in Construction 
——~ Guaranteed Capacity: 
Highest Award atOmaha Exp'n- 
Bndorsed by Raiston Health 
BM . Send postal for booklet No. 2, to 


THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO. 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 








LEWIS & CONGER, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


Rouse-Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, « 
« Qrockery, China and Glassware. 


&e., 


Goods delivered free to any part of the Greater N 
carefully packed and delivered to any station within” Sata 


of t 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE. AND BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





Pride of the West 


Muslin—"‘ as fine as linen, as soft as silk.” For 
sale by Leading Retailers and Men’s Furnishers. 

















Endorsed by the Medical Profession of th® 
World asthe Best Tonic for Convalescents 
‘ from Yellow Fever, Typhoid Fever 
and All Malarial Troubles; it in- 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the | 
Nerves and builds up the entire System. | 
Paris: 2:2 Rue Drouot 
N. ¥.: E. Fouerga & Co., 26-30 N. William St. J 
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USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros,, Westfield, Mass. 





___] 
READING NOTICES 


The Summer Tourists’ Paradise. 


Cape Breton, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia 
reached by unexcelled Twin-screw Steamship service of Plant 
Line from Boston. Beautifully illustrated literature upon 
application to J. J Farnsworth, Eastern Passenger Agent, 

Broadway, New York.—Adv. 





‘* Next To Wiugs.’’ 

_ O’Sullivan’s Safety Cushion Heel (patent applied for) 
is an appliance easily fastened upon any pair of shoes 
by any dealer, and 1s an ease for the nerves. a saving of 
By and a relief for invalids ‘The makers claim that 
ygienic in its effect, comfortable for strong men 
and restful for tired women The price is fifty cents 
a pair in tan or . Send outime of your leather 

heel with price to O'Sullivan Kros., Lowell, Mass. 


The Land ot Evanceline. 

A most attractive trip for the Summer may be made to 
Nova Scotia and the Maritime Provinces by the Yarmouth 
Steamship Co., . Fast mail steamers leave Lewis 
Wharf, Boston, at noon, Tuesday and Friday. This is one 
of the most direct routes to “ Evangeline’s (‘ountry’ and 
this trip is growing in larity and favor. Guide books 
illustrated folders an Fait information as to hotels and 
hoarding houses will be sent in response to inquiries by 
H. F Hammond. Agent.of the Yarmouth Steamship Co., 
Ltd., 48 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. . 


Summer Tours to the East. 

The International Steamship Com of Boston make 
regular trips from Boston and Portland to all tne promi- 
nent ports of Eastern Maine and to New Brunswick, Nova 
Scot a and Prince Edward Island by the large and hand- 
some steamers “‘St Croix,” *‘ State of Maine” and ‘Cum- 
berlend”’ This tour via the scenic routes of Fastern 
America and (‘anada is most attractive and this line is one 
of the best which runs trom Boston. This trip is called 
tte Ocean Day Route and the scenery along the coast of 
Maine will certainly repay one for the time spent. on board 
the steamer. For further information send to E. A. 
Waldron, General Passenger Agent, (ommercial Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. ; 





Colten’s ®elect Fiavors. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and J. W. 
Colton & yee 6 who have been in the business since 
1861, claim for their select flav rs: first, that they area 
— saving in cost ; second, that they give satisfaction ; 
third, that they are true flavors of the fruits; fourth, one- 
third the quantity is more than equal :o the ordin: 
flavoring extracts, and fifth,one trial convinces of their 
supenority. They are used in many of the leading hotels 
throughout the country. where they have been tried by the 
test of time : the Arlington, Washington, D. C., the United 
states Hotel at Saratoga, Fabyan and rawford Summer 
houses in the White Mountains. United States Hotel, 
—~ anc many others Send to J. W. Colton, West- 

eld, Mass 
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Briarcliff | Pears 
Milk What is wanted of soap for 


the skin is to wash it clean 
cannot be surpassed as a 


and not hurt it. Pure soap 
nutritious diet for infants does that. This is why we want 
and young children. Tes-. 





v 


pure soap; and when we say 
timony is constantly being pure, we mean without alkali. 
received of its beneficial Pears’ is pure ; no free alkali. 


effects. There are a thousand virtues 


Briarcliff Farms, 
5th Ave. and 42d St. 


Telephone 2%59—88th St. 
Farms at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


of soap; this one is enough. 
You can trust a soap that has 


no biting alkali in it. 
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All sorts of stores sell it, especially diug- 
gists; all sorts of people use jt. 
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Put a  Cyclom- 
eter on your wheel. It is as useful as 
your watch. One measures distance, 
the other time — both are essential fac- 
tors of every business or pleasure trip. 
To every cyclist the Veeder Cyclom- 
eter is a necessity. Made for 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inch wheels. , 


ACTUAL SIZE, 
7 cca ACTUAL SIZE, 


Price, $1.00. 10,000 Its merit has eliminated competition—907% of “Trip” Cyclometer. Price 
miles and repeat. Dust- 


$2.00. The small indicator 
proof, water-proof, modern cyclometers are Veeder Cyclometers. cam be set-back ik pene 


‘ Stem-setting watch, after 
nace goal pen BOOKLETS FREE. each trip, without affecting 


d total on the large regis- 
ter falsely unless ac- R ay iti i 
wally broken, No WVEEDER TIFG. CO., same postive action as 
springs. No delicate 


parts. Hartford, Conn. 
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The call forf the conference 
The Buffalo joi Yast week in Buffalo ex- 
Conference plained that it was to be a 
“meeting of progressive men and women of 
various political and social beliefs to consider 
the present condition of American politics 
and to determine what is the next thing to 
do.” N. O. Nelson, of St. Louis, who presid- 
ed at the opening, session, remarked that the 
three hundred persons present had assembled 
“to trade wisdom.” The staff correspondent 
of a New York newspaper, who attended its 
sessions and whose attitude was not that of 
a hostile critic, described the assembly as 
“the most picturesquely variegated collec- 
tion of assorted reformers that a diseased 
imagination ever conceived in a hasheesh 
dream.” Many subjects were discussed, 
some of them being the trust problem, mu- 
nicipal ownership, the railroads and Govern- 
ment ownership of them, the single tax, the 
merits of existing political parties, the initia- 
tive and referendum, the war in the Philip- 
pines, and ‘“ academic freedom,” the last 
topic having been suggested by the presence 
of Professors Bemis, Parsons and Commons, 
who, it was stated, had lost their chairs be- 
cause of: their opinions concerning certain 
social or political questions. C. B. Matthews, 
of Buffalo, narrated his experience with the 
Standard Oil Company; Bank Commissioner 
Breidentnal, of Kansas, remarked that trans- 
portation companies could be regulated only 
by cutting their heads off; Mr. Sovereign, the 
labor, leader, asserted that Bryan was count- 
ed out in 1896; Professor Herron, of Iowa 
University, declared that we were living 
“under a military dictatorship of the most 
despicable kind”; and F. J. Stevens, who 


some weeks ago called upon the God of 
battles to smite the American army in the 
Philippines with disaster, denounced the war 
in the islands as the assassination of men and 
liberty. While some intemperate and ex- 
tremely radical expressions attracted atten- 
tion, the character of the discussions of cer- 
tain topics was not fairly represented by 
them. Among those who were prominent in 
the consideration of municipal ownership 
and kindred questions were Mayor Jones, of 
Toledo, and Professor Ely. The plea for the 
Democratic party was made by George Fred. 
Williams. Speaking for the Republican 
party, ex-State Senator Laughlin, of Buffalo, 
predicted the renomination of Mr. McKinley 
and the nomination of Governor Roosevelt 
to succeed him in 1904. Tor the establish- 
ment of.a free institution of economic re- 
search $15,000 was subscribed. There will 
be an attempt to unite the social reformers 
of the country in support of some policy and 
then to induce one of the great parties to ac- 
cept it. 





The strike of the street railway 
men in Wheeling, W. Va., begun 
nearly twelve weeks ago, was 
ended on the 29th ult. by a compromise. 
The men had been receiving 16 cents an 
hour; they struck for 20 cents and a day of 
nine hours; the company gives them 18 
cents. and a day of eleven hours.- During 
this strike the railway was boycotted by a 
majority of the people. The progress of 
the strike at the Chicago stock yards and 
packing: houses was retarded by an increase 
of the wages of 5,000 men, but more trou- 
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ble is expected. Governor Pingree’s shoe 
factory in Detroit is closed, owing to a con- 
troversy concerning the use of new -ma- 
chines. The governor’s brother and partner 
appears to have invited the dispute because 
he desires that the governor shall retire 
from politics. There has been more rioting 
in Cleveland, where, after the settlement 
of the recent strike, the union workmen as- 
serted that the company was not keeping its 
promises concerning. the use of the non- 
union men. Several cars were attacked, 
and non-union men were dragged out and 
beaten. As the newcomers are leaving 
town, order will soon be restored. The 
workmen in the tin plate factories demanded 
an increase of 20 per cent. in their wages. 
The company which controls the industry 
offered 11 per cent. This proposition has 
been submitted to the several lodges. The 
term of the old scale of wages expired on 
the 30th ult., and as a new one has not been 
agreed upon, nearly all the factories are 
closed and 40,000 workmen are idle. The 
decision of the lodges may not be reached 
until next week. At the Carnegie Company’s 
Homestead Steel Works, where the memor- 
able strike of 1892 took place, the discharge 
of fifteen men because they had joined the 
union has been followed by a strike affect- 
ing a considerable number of the 6,500 em- 
ployees. The superintendent says, it is re- 
ported, that he will not employ members of 
the union. Four-fifths of the 11,000 em- 
ployees of the Brooklyn street railways 
have been organized, and it seems prob- 
able that a strike will be ordered if the com- 
pany shall refuse to change certain methods 
as to which the men complain. 





In Illinois, as well as in In- 
diana and Arkansas, the em- 
ployment of imported negro 
miners in the places of strikers is still at- 
tended by riot and bloodshed. On the 21st 
ult. it was in Indiana, near Evansville, that 
thirty negro miners were attacked by armed 
strikers lying in ambush, who shot five of the 
newcomers and the white man who had them 
in charge. On the 30th ult. another party of 
negroes was attacked at Fredonia, Ill., by 
strikers, who killed one of the colored work- 
men and the wife of another. The superin- 


The Negro 
Miners 


tendent of Brtish’s mines, which ate situated 
neat Carterville, was bringing 4 carload of 
negroes from Pana to his mines, and the 
train stopped at Fredonia station for a few 
minutes. There a large party of striking 
union miners, some of whom were negroes 
who came to the mines from the South last 
year, opened fire upon the car with rifles, 
killing one man and one woman—for’ the 
negroes on the train were accompanied by 
their families—and wounding not less than 
twenty other members of the traveling party. 
The train then proceeded to its destination. 
That night the imported negroes, armed with 
rifles, attacked the union miners at their 
homes in Union City, drove them into the 
woods, and burned their houses. On the Ist 
inst. Senator Warder, acting Governor, sent 
two companies of militia to Carterville. Gov- 
ernor Jones, of Arkansas, has issued a new 
proclamation, again forbidding .the importa- 
tion into Sebastian County of “ lawless, de- 
praved and otherwise objectionable miners 
from other States.” This prohibition is 
aimed, of course, at the negro miners, a con- 
siderable number of whom were recently im- 
ported after he had modified the restrictions 
of his original proclamation. Negroes were 
employed last week in one of the large iron 
factories at Sharpsburg, Pa., in the places of 
white men who had been discharged, it is 
said, for joining the union. 





The annual college races were 
College rowed on the 26th, 27th and 
Oarsmen 29th ult., Pennsylvania, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell and Wisconsin universities 
contending. on the Hudson course, near 
Poughkeepsie, on the first two days, while 
the Yale and Harvard crews met at New 
London on the 29th. The first race on the 
Hudson course, for four-oared créws, was 
won by Pennsylvania by a little more than 
one boat’s length, over Cornell, her only 
competitor. On the same day the Cornell 
freshman eight, on a course of two. miles, 
finished about one length ahead of the Co- 
lumbia eight, with Pennsylvania last, but 
only two lengths in the rear. The great race 
on the Hudson was the one for University 
eights, on a course of four miles, and 20,- 
000 people saw it from the shores and the 
decks of the steamboats and yachts. It was 
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close and well fought to the end, The Wis- 
consin men had been pulling a rough and 
irregular stroke in practice, and it was not 
expected that they would be well placed at 
the finish. But they took the lead at the 
start, rowing finely and with notable snap 
and force, and the struggle between the 
Western oarsmen and the strong Pennsyl- 
vania crew was a most exciting one up to 
the very end. Wisconsin lost something, 
and probably the race, in the last half mile 
because her coxswain was compelled to 
swerve from his course in order that the 
boat might avoid a floating berry crate, but 
even then she came within thirty feet of 
victory. The four crews were not far 
apart, the times being: Pennsylvania, 20:04; 
Wisconsin, 20:05%; Cornell, 20:13; Colum- 
bia, 20:20. On the Thames at New London 
Harvard defeated her old rival in three suc- 
cessive races, altho in ten contests since 
1885 her university crew had been victori- 
ous only once. In the race for fours she 
won easily by ten lengths, and her fresh- 
man eight, altho in the rear at first, was 
two lengths in advance at the finish. In the 
university contest Harvard’s lead at the end 
of the first mile was slight, but at the half- 
way mark the race was virtually decided, 
and at the end there were six and one-half 
lengths between the boats, the winning time 
being 20:5214. 





: Sir Thomas Lipton’s “ Sham- 

BF amate rock,” the new yacht with 
which another attempt to 

take and bear away the America’s cup will 
be made, was launched on the 26th at Mill- 
wall on the Thames, and christened by Lady 
Russell. Admiral Lord Charles Beresford 
says the boat is “all that brains, time and 
money can do to make a perfect yacht.” As 
she came out into the Thames she was for a 
moment in collision with a tug, but no harm 
was done. Canvas screens covered twelve 
feet of bow and stern, to conceal the peculiar 
features of her hull. The metal which shows 
above her water line is said to be a com- 
pound of three parts aluminum to one of 
nickel. On the same day the “ Columbia,” 
which has been built at the yard of the 
Herreshoffs to defend the cup, was turned 
over to the syndicate which owns her, and 
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on the next day she beat the “ Defender” in 
a short spin to windward. Another trial took 
place on the 27th in a stiff breeze, and on 
the 28th she got the better of the “‘ Defender ” 
by ten minutes in a thirty-eight mile beat to 
windward from Brenton’s Reef to New Lon- 
don. Her owners are delighted with her 
good qualities. She will race with the “ De- 
fender” on the 6th inst. over a thirty-mile 
course off Sandy Hook. 





General Ludlow, military 
governor of Havana, pro- 
tests against the circula- 
tion of reports to the effect that yellow fever 
has appeared in that city, which is free 
from that disease and also from small-pox. 
In Santiago, however, there have been about 
sixty cases of yellow fever and fourteen 
deaths. Complaint is made that the pres- 
ence of tramps, gamblers and other disrep- 
utable persons from the United States makes 
it difficult to enforce sanitary regulations 
in the resorts frequented by them. The 
prompt action of Major General Wilson 
with respect to the unfortunate affair in 
Cienfuegos on the 24th ult. has hafl a good 
effect. The facts are that three Americans, 
civilian employees of the Quartermaster’s 
Department, who were intoxicated, caused 
a disturbance in a disreputable resort, and 
resisted the police when an attempt to.ar- 
rest them was made. Shots were exchanged, 
and the Americans weré followed by a mob 
to the railway station, where six American 
soldiers were guarding a portion of the 
$3,000,000 fund. It is alleged that these 
soldiers fired upon the pursuing Cubans. 
Sefior Pablo Santa Maria, a wealthy planter, 
who chanced to be driving by with his chil- 
dren, was killed by a bullet said to have 
been fired by an American soldier. The riot 
was suppressed by two companies of Amer- 
ican troops. The Cubans complained bit- 
terly. General Wilson at once made a 
thorough investigation. Captain Fenton, 
the commissary, will be tried by court mar- 
tial for interfering with the police and as- 
sisting the original offenders; Lieutenant 
Catlin will also answer charges, and the 
three American civilian employees will be 
punished. It appears that Major Acosta, re- 
cently arrested at Guanajay for highway 
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robbery, was the leader of a party of bandits 
who had formerly been soldiers or guerril- 
las of the Cuban army. Thirteen of them 
have been captured. 





Of special news from the 
Philippines there has not been 
much during the week. Aguin- 
aldo does not seem to have been satisfied 
with the attack reported last week upon the 
American troops to the north ef Manila, 
and himself assumed command of General 
Luna’s army, massing what was supposed 
to be the largest rebel force yet ‘mobilized. 
He pursued a system of constant harass- 
ment upon the troops, keeping them in a 
state of uncertainty. President McKinley 
has sent for General Harrison Gray Otis to 
consult with him in regard to the situation, 
and especially, it is supposed, in regard to the 
conduct of the campaign. Professor Worces- 
: ter has sent an emphatic denial of the charge 
that prisoners have been shot. A report 
that once in the heat of battle two prisoners 
who refused to go to the rear when or- 
dered were shot is being investigated. Presi- 
dent Schurman has returned to “Manila 
from a tour of the southern islands, and 
expresses himself as very hopeful of a 
speedy solution of difficulties. The more 
intelligent natives seem desirous of Amer- 
ican government. In this country there 
has been more of discussion with regard 
to meeting the demands for increased 
forces, and it has become increasingly evi- 
dent that volunteers must be enrolled. The 
comments in foreign countries upon the 
campaign in the Philippines are generally 
to the effect that the American officers do not 
seem to have realized the peculiar nature of 
the problem before them and had under- 
rated the powers of the Filipino army. 


In the 
Philippines 





‘In .Central America Gua- 
-. temala ‘is somewhat pro- 
voked with the’ United 
States because the latter has refused to sell 
to her the surrendered arms of the Cu- 
bans, and the son of the murdered Presi- 
dent Barrios, now in California, is further 
harassing Guatemala with threats of start- 
ing an insurrection and overthrowing Ca- 
brera. Nicaragua is in trouble ‘as usual: 


Central and 
South America 


nagging Costa Rica, fighting the Indians on 


the Mosquito Coast, and refusing to answer 
as yet the United States ultimatum with re- 
gard to the reimbursement of the Ameri- 


ean merchants for the double duties paid. 


in the recent revolution. The “ Vixen” is 
still at Bluefields, but it is: supposed that 
the Nicaragua Government will settle the 
United States merchants’ claims soon. Pres- 
ident Andrade, of Venezuela, is making 
efforts to better the nation’s credit by is- 
suing new bonds and increasing the cus- 
toms duties, and he has gained the good 
will of the revolutionists by freeing General 
Hernandes, the leader of the revolt, 
after an imprisonment of eleven months. 
The Congress of Colombia will soon decide 
whether the new Panama Canal Company’s 
eoncession shall be extended six years. If 
the Congress should not continue the grant 
the company’s property will pass into gov- 


ernment hands, and then the canal can be, 


disposed of to the United States or any other 
nation. The Government of Peru has pub- 
lished a decree in reference to non-Catho- 
lie marriages, requiring parties to such 
unions to state their religion and declare 
under oath they have never been, baptized 
as Catholics. The presidential elections 
have just begun, and out of 10,000 enrolled 
voters in Lima and Callao only 505 have 
voted, which would seem to show that there 
is need of some reform in the Peruvian bal- 
lot. ‘The Chilean conservative Ministry has 
resigned, and now the country is in the 
hands of the Liberals. In Brazil Congress 
has opened, and the country seems to be at 
peace. The boundary dispute with French 
juiana is progressing favorably. 





Interest in the Peace Confer- 


The Peace ence has perceptibly waned, 


Conference 


and the dinner to be given this’ 


week by Queen’ Wilhelmina is looked upon 
as indicating its approaching’ adjotirnment. 


The chief point of discussion lias been the — 


attitude of Germany in regard to arbitration. 
It was announced during the week that that 
would be definitely hostile. On July 2d, how- 
ever, an official statement was made by the 
German delegation that they would support 
the English scheme for a permanent court of 
arbitration, Just what form'this would take, 
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however, was not stated. The proposal for 
disarmament was definitely shelved by the 
unanimous adoption of a resolution, pre- 
sented by M. Bourgeois, of Paris, declaring 
the limitation of military expenditure, which 
will presently oppress the whole world, as 
highly desirable. There are reports that the 
Czar, deeply disappointed, is to make a spe- 
cial effort to gain the support of Germany 
for a new consideration -of the question. 
With regard to the American proposal for the 
neutralization of private property at sea, the 
situation is still uncertain, reports differing 
as to whether it will be taken up for discus- 
sion. The American delegation planned for 
a special visit to Delft on July 4th, to lay a 
silver wreath on the grave of Grotius, the 
father of international law, with addresses 
by Mr. White and Dr. de Beaufort, Vice- 
President of the Conference. 


* 





Captain Dreyfus arrived at 
Rennes July ist, and was im- 
mediately put under charge 
of the governor of the prison there. He 
seems in good health, and altho somewhat 
aged and stooped, not to have lost intellec- 
tual power from his imprisonment and the 
long nervous strain. His wife was at once 
permitted to visit him, the meeting being 
very affecting. ‘The landing at Quiberon 
was made very difficult by a heavy sea, and 
being in the night did not attract much 
notice. The arrival at Rennes was attended 
by a rush of the crowd, but the military 
soon pressed them back, and there was no 
special disturbance, as had been feared. The 
Cabinet has established itself so firmly that 
it seems likely to be able to hold its own 
until the adjournment of the Chamber, to 
take place soon. The greatest danger, it is 
felt, comes from the bitter hostility of the 
Socialist party to General Gallifet, who was 
greeted in the Chamber by shouts ‘of Vive la 
Commune, Assassin. M. Brisson, however, a 


Dreyfus in 
France 


Socialist leader, in a very stormy session. 


of the Chamber, succeeded in stemming the 
tide and his support, it is believed, insures 
safety for the Cabinet, at least through 
the Dreyfus trial. The court will consist 
entirely of officers of the artillery arm of 
the service and graduates of the Polytech- 
nic School. The change in the situation is 
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indicated by the very small amount of space 
given in the press to any matter except 
the arrival of the exile, and the general im- 
pression seems to be that the most serious 
crisis has passed. 





The long strife _ be- 
tween the clerical 
and socialist parties 
in Belgium came to.a erisis last week in 
connection with the discussion in the Cham- 
ber at Brussels of the law proposed by the 
clerical government providing for a propor- 
tional representation in districts electing 
more than three members. The effect of 
this being practically to maintain the Catho- 
lic representation in the smaller constitu- 
encies and exclude Liberals and Socialists 
from the larger districts, and thus perpet- 
uate clerical domination throughout the 
country. The Socialists with the general 
support of the Liberals raised a vigorous 
protest. The uproar commenced in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on June 28th on a vote of 
confidence in the President of the House. 
There was a free fight in the center of the 
floor, one Catholic member being badly 
beaten by the Socialists. There was also — 
bitter hostility manifested to M. Van den 
Peereboom, the President of the Council 
and Minister of War. These disturbances 
were followed by crowded meetings with 
demonstrations throughout the city and 
continued through the next day. The 
Chamber of Deputies was adjourned, and 
the streets were filled with a shouting mob, 
only brought to some order by the presence 
ot the gendarmes. Shois were fired on both 
sides, and a number of persons injured, 
Finally the troops were cailed out, and then - 
order ensued. King Leopold immediately 
summoned M. Beernaert, who was repre- 
senting Belgium at the Couference at The — 
Hague, and there was a consultation with 
the Ministry. After considerable delay and 
after many stormy scenes in the Chamber 
of Deputies, on the 30th the Government 
announced that it was ready to consider an 
important amendment to the electoral re- 
form bill. Upon this the Chamber adjourned 
until Tuesday, and the Socialists agreed to 
discontinue the street agitation until it wag 


Clericalism and So- 
cialism in Belgium 
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evident what policy would be presented by 
the Government. The whole thing is looked 
upon as a practical victory for the Social- 
ists, and altho the clerical party have a 
strong majority in the Chamber, it is con- 


sidered very possible that the present Gov-, 


ernment may be overturned and a less re- 
actionary Cabinet installed in its place. 





After a long discussion 
which ‘seemed to threaten 
at times the complete sey- 
erance of the relations between Austria and 
Hungary, the point at issue has been settled 
at least temporarily and there is prospect of 
peace and quiet for the next eight years. 
When Koloman Szell was made Premier of 
Hungary there was considerable hope that 
some sort of arrangement would be effected. 
In Austria, however, the factions were so 
bitter that notwithstanding all the’ efforts of 
Premier Thun it seemed impossible to come 
to an understanding. The Hungarians stood 
firm on certain points which they considered 
essential to their fully equal representation 
in the Empire, and they have essentially car- 
ried their point. The new arrangement is 
not in the form of a treaty. The Hungarian 
Reichstag, now at Budapest, according to the 
arrangement, will provide for the main- 
tenance, up to the year 1907, of the existing 
Ausgleich, with the modifications agreed to, 
on condition that the Austrian Reichsrath, 
also acting independently, will make corre- 
sponding changes. The resultant will 
be that the Ausgleich arrangement hitherto 
in force remains unaltered, except that the 
charter to the common bank is made to ter- 
minate at the same time with the commer- 
cial treaties with foreign countries and the 
customs and commercial union with Austria, 
in the year 1907, the renewal of all of these 
being made to depend upon equally free ac- 
tion on the part of both countries. The essen- 
tial point in all of this is that it places Hun- 
gary on an exact equality with Austria in its 
various financial and foreign relations. The 
Hungarians have claimed that Austria prac- 
tically treated Hungary as a dependency, al- 
most a colony, and this is their assertion of 
equal rights. The credit for the successful 
arrangement is given by Premier Szell en- 
tirely to the Emperor, who in the conduct of 
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the negotiations has shown extraordinary 
knowledge of the minutest details and excep- 
tional political insight, enabling him to 
smooth over differences which appeared to 
be absolutely irreconcilable. The result is 
greeted enthusiastically in Hungary. Austria 
is not so enthusiastic, but realizes that a 
quarrel with Hungary might be fatal, and 
thus accepts the situation. The political at- 
mosphere thus has cleared very perceptibly, 
and there is prospect of quiet for some years 
to come. : 





South Africa 
Waiting 


The South African question 
appears to be in suspense. 
The Dutch leaders in Cape 
Colony and Orange Free State are doing their 
best to persuade President Kruger to make 
such concessions as are reasonable. He says 
that he is willing enough himself, but points 
despairingly to his Raad, which continues to 
be truculent. Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Al- . 
fred Milner are quietly watching, content to 
keep quiet and let others do the talking while 
they hold their resignations ready to be deliv- 
ered should they be discredited, an act which 
would break up the Cabinet at London. Even 
the Liberals in England are coming to realize 
that such a condition of affairs as has been 
developed in the Transvaal is so serious a 
menace to general South African prosperity 
that it must be overcome in some way, and 
while still strongly opposing any war are 
less positive in their assertions that if it 
comes it will be a crime. During all of this, 
preparations for war, while not offensive in 
their openness, are being made, and military 
authorities affirm that there will be no repe- 
tition of the Majuba Hill experience. The 
general result is that on every hand there is 
manifest a more quiet feeling, induced by 
confidence that “patience, but not meek- 
ness,” Mr. Chamberlain’s watchword in an 
address at Birmingham, will carry the day. 
If war must come, it is evidently the purpose 
of the English Government to take such a 
course as will inevitably compel the support 
of certainly the best Afrikander element in 
Cape Colony as well as of Orange Free State. 


‘It is regarded as significant that Olive 


Schreiner has written a public letter ur sing 
the Transvaal to come to terms with Sir Al- 
fred Milner. 





Victoria's Coronation. 
By Alfred Austin, 


Port LauREATE OF ENGLAND, _ 


THE dew was on the summer lawn, 
The birds were blithe, the woods were green, 
When forth there came, as fresh as dawn, 
A Maiden with majestic mien. 
They girt a Crown about her brow, 
They placed a scepter in her hand, 
And loud rang out a Nation’s vow, 
“God guard the Lady of the Land!” 
And now the cuckoo calls once more, 
And once again June’s roses blow, 
And round the Throne her People pour, 
Recalling the long years ago; 
And all the goodly days between, 
Glory and sorrow, love and pain, 
The wifely Mother, widowed Queen, 
The loftiest as the longest reign. 


She shared her subjects’ bane and bliss, 
Welcomed the wise, the base withstood, 

And showed by her pure life it is 
The greatest greatness to be good. 

Yet while for peace She wrought and prayed, 
She bore the Trident, wore the helm, 

_ And, mistress of the main, She made 

An Empire of her Island Realm. 


So, gathering now from near, from far, 
From Rule where never sets the day, 
From Southern Cross and Northern Star, 
Her Peopie lift their hearts and pray, 
“Long and still longer may She reign, 
_- And, through a summer night serene, 
Whose light doth never wholly wane, 
God spare and guard our Empress Queen! ” 


Asurorp, Kent, ENGLAND. 





* The Sixty-first Anniversary of the Queen's coronation occurred last 
waek onthe 28th of June. 





















































































































































































































































How Is It with 


By Congressman R. R. Hitt, 


How is it with the Republic? 
As we approach this Fourth of July, 1899, 
the question undoubtedly arises in many 
minds. 

Have we advanced? Have we retrograd- 
ed? Is the United States a better or a worse 
republic than it was a hundred years ago? 

There have been some swift changes and 
some great events recently by reason of 
which the minds of patriotic men may very 
easily be confused; but I think that tdking a 
large view of the matter and dealing justly 
with the great founders of our country, -we 
shall find that the faithful adherence of our 
nation to the fundamental principles of the 
Constitution and Declaration of Independ- 
ence has been quite as notable as has been 
its educational and material progress. 

There are no principles or rules which in 
the infinite variation of great events in the 
organized life of a nation can be carried out 
at all times with absolute consistency and 
precision. 

The man who wrote in the Declaration of 
Independence that “all men are born free 
and equal” owned his family of slaves. The 
land for the possession of which we fought 
Great Britain had been taken from its for- 
mer owners by our ancestors without their 
consent; and the States afterward added 
were taken by Indian wars and foreign 
wars; a large portion of Mexico was taken at 
a later period in order that the area of slave 
territory might be enlarged. 

In spite of such facts as these I believe 
that candid men will be forced to admit that 
the Republic of 1899 is a better, more moral, 
more consistent Republic than it was in the 
beginning; that it has a better understanding 
and a tenderer regard for the rights of man 
generally, and that its moral progress has 
been as great as its materia] growth. 

The war through which we. have just 
passed was one into which the nation entered 
with a noble purpose, and tho it has taken us 
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the Republic? 





far afield I do not believe that by its means 
we have been inoculated with any lust for 
conquest, or that there is any ground for the 

belief which some men feel—or say they 

feel—that we are tending toward aggressive 

imperialism; that the great peaceful Republic 

which has so long been preaching to the na- 

tions the gospel of justice, peace, and the 

brotherhood and equality of man, has sud- 

denly fallen in love with military power and 

is in danger of embarking upon a career look- 

ing to world wide conquest and spoliation of 

weaker peoples who have in nowise offended 

against her. 

There are some who say that the lust for 
military glory has been the cause of down- 
fall of all the republics of the past. But that 
is not true. The past has had few or no true 
republics; certainly not any at all compar- 
able with the United States—a republic or- 
ganized on the principle of representative 
government by all. We are making prece- 
dents. The so-called republics of Greece 
were merely municipal democracies; Rome, 
even when called a republic, was never bet- 
ter than an oligarchy. 

There seems to be a great war cloud form- 
ing over China and the forces mustering 
there are mighty enough to produce a war 
of the greatest magnitude. But I see no rea- 
son that will require us to join the conflict, if 
conflict there is to be. The only interest we 
have in the matter is a trade interest, and 
our great epoch-making wars have never 
had their origin in anything so sordid. The 
American people cannot be stirred to their 
depths by anything less than national enthu- 
siasm for some sentiment conservative of a 
vital principle of civilization. 

Yes, the Republic stands to-day stronger, 
brighter, fairer, more intelligent, more ear- 
nest for the accomplishment of the general 
gocd of mankind than ever before. 

If this were not so—if enlightened progress, 
sought with so much strenyous, painful ef- 
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fort, is a delusion—then should the schools 
be closed, the press silenced, all strife for 
intellectual light be abandoned, and we 
should sit down contented in stagnation. The 
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advocates of such a creed without faith lost 
their opportunity in not being born in the 
Dark Ages. 


Mr Morais, Itt. 


The United States and Its: New Posse§Ssions. 
By John T. Morgan, 


Unitep STatges SENATOR FROM ALABAMA, 


To-DAY we complete a century of Ameri- 
can political history with the celebration of 
the Independence of the United States. 

Events are crowded into the record of the 
nineteenth century, now about to close, 
which signalize this as the most important 
period in the history of the world since the 
inauguration of the Christian era. 

In this series of great events, in which all 
nations have had some peculiar share and 
have undergone changes that were not fore- 
seen, which have opened up new fields of 
national endeavor and new theaters of ac- 
tion for statesmen and armies, none have 
been greater or more influential in human 
progress and in lifting up the nations to 
higher planes of development than the 
growth of the Republic of the United States 
of America. 

A principle of true government was 
planted in America, which germinated and 
took root in a country that seems to have 
been reserved for that purpose; and, in its 
twenty-fifth year, it was ready to present, 
protect and defend its right to stand in the 
front rank of nations, and to proclaim its 
championship of free, constitutional, repub- 
lican government for the benefit of all man- 
kind. 

From the beginning its growth has been a 
logical, natural and_irresistible expansion. 
As the oak grows and expands in the forest, 
without other than natural forces to sustain 
it, and extends its branches to shelter and 
yields its fruit to nourish whatever is de- 
pendent upon its benefactions, so this re- 
public has grown and expanded to meet and 
accomplish the purposes of its creation. If 
it is a good tree and brings forth good 
fruit its growth should not be stopped or re- 


tarded because it may cover the ground 
where evil weeds will otherwise spring up 
to curse mankind. 

On the fourth day of July, in the year 
1800, our people met at various centers to 
celebrate their independence and to con- 
template the task that a new century 
opened to them in sustaining a government 
that. monarchs sneered at as the folly of 
“democracy run mad,” and great states- 
men who were impartial could only concede 
to it the indulgent title of an honest experi- 
ment. 

The terrible orgies of the French revolu- 
tion justified the monarchs in their denun- 
ciations of the republican government as 
it was projected in Burope, and the First 
Empire, built upon the smoking ruins of the 
first French Republic, rose up in a dreadful 
splendor which alarmed our people as to the 
fate of our own Republic. 

Great Britain then held the ground to the 
north of the center of the great lakes, and 
claimed its extension west of the Mississippi 
to the Pacific Ocean. Spain and France held 
in rapid succession all the coasts of the Gulf 
of Mexico and the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, their possessions reaching far back 
into the interior and excluding Georgia and 
the Alabama and Mississippi territories 
from access to the Gulf and the South At- 
lantic. 

All of the great interior—a vast and un- 
explored wilderness—was occupied by war- 
like tribes of Indians, who were in constant 
alliance with the French, Spanish and Brit- 
ish governments; all of whom stood ready 
whenever occasion should present to vex 
and harass our frontier settlements with 
the cruelties of savage warfare. 
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Our country then seemed to be far too ex- 
tensive for our meager and widely scattered 
population, and its military defense against 
the great monarchies that were, even in its 
infancy, jealous of its success and alarmed 
at the new plan of its government, seemed 
to be almost a hopeless task. In that day 
and under those conditions the suggestion 
of a further expansion of our territorial area 
to include the whole length of the Missis- 
sippi River and beyond, to the mouth of the 
Columbia and “ the far off Oregon,” and the 
Gulf coast from the Sabine to the Perdido, 
was received with alarm even by the heroic 
people whose faith had been strengthened 
and whose sinews had been seasoned and 
whose souls had been lighted up with glo- 
rious courage in the struggles of the war of 
the Revolution. Many of the bravest and 
best stood abashed and alarmed when 
Thomas Jefferson proposed this wild scheme 
of expansion—the purchase of a -vast wil- 
derness that, in their belief, would not be 
occupied by our people within the period 
of a hundred years, and at the cost of ten 
million dollars to pay for it. They were 
astounded and confused at the audacity of 
the movement and began to search the con- 
stitution for some prohibition of the reck- 
less scheme. They had plausible grounds 
for their contention, and of such apparent 
solidity that, appealing to Jefferson’s theory 
of strict construction, they even alarmed 
him into doubts as to the constitutionality 
of the measure, which he solemnly deciared 
was indispensable to the safety of the Re- 
public. 

Some of the agitated people at first whis- 
pered and then fiercely proclaimed that the 
movement was treasonable, and that Jeffer- 
son, in league with Napoleon, ‘was follow- 
ing him in the effort to convert the Repub- 
lic into a monarchy. 

Mr. Jefferson was the boldest advocate 
of the doctrine which limited the powers 
of Congress and of all executive officers 
to the express grants found in the consti- 
tution, and he was the first executive who 
found it necessary for the safety of the Re- 
public, in its future growth, to refuse to ap- 
ply that doctrine to our international rela- 
tions. He found in the consent of the Sen- 
ate and in the approval of the legislature 


and the people a sufficient warrant for the 
first and greatest act of expansion to which 
we have committed ourselves. 

The arguments and threats leveled at 
usurpation, and those based on the grounds 
of inconvenience, and upon the admission 
of savage enemies to the right of protec- 
tion under our flag; with all the others that 
are now so earnestly urged against expan- | 
sion, and then, as now, grouped in the epi-) 
thet of “imperialism;” all failed to shi 
Jefferson's resolution to save the Republi¢ 
from death by inanition, and from the aban-— 
donment of national duty; and he triumphed — 
in its salvation. 

This act of bold foreign’ policy per- 
formed by a republic that was in its infancy 
and weak in its resources and in the confi- 
dence of mankind, was the first distinctive 
proof that the new government had lived 
beyond its experimental stage, and was as 
brave as the bravest and would become as 
strong as the strongest. The youthful Pres- 
ident of an infant State planted its flag on 
the highest pinnacle of sovereigu power, 
and gathered within its rightful domain a 
vast and rich territory that tempted seri- 
ously the greatest monarchies to wars of 
conquest. 

No drop of blood was shed and no dread 
of our military strength was felt in this 
great work of sudden and tremendous ex- 
pansion. It was the influence of the in- 
herent power of truth and wisdom in our 
plan and purposes’ of government, and the 
fear of God, that caused the nations to wit- 
ness, in silence and without protest, this- 
inevitable growth of the Republic, as they 
now stand, in respectful silence, and wit- 
ness with satisfaction the further develop- 
ment of our influence. 

yreat Britain, in angry contemplation of 
our increasing strength, was then laying 
her plans of campaign against us, which 
compelled us to fight the second series of 
battles for our independence, beginning in 
1810, and flaring out in open war in 1813. 

In that struggle we had many enemies 
and, few friends in Burope, but we pro- 
ceeded with unruffled confidence to expand 
the power of the Republic and govern, our 
increased possessions. 

When peace was restored, and war with 
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France had been narrowly avoided, when 
Spain was found to have encountered the 
silent but potent influence of the new Re- 
public, and her power in America was 
broken, we were conscious, as the whole 
world was, that it was our influence and 
example that led the provinces of Spanish 
America to throw off the yoke of Spain. We 
-were not a party to those revolts against 
the Spanish Crown. We had not advised 
the revolutionary movements, and we de- 
clared and maintained a strict neutrality— 
at the expense of great mortification of 
spirit and sympathy. Yet it was our in- 
fluence that started the movement, our ex- 
ample that gave it strength, and our plan 
of government that covered all Spanish 
America with free republics. This was 
another phase of our expansion that brought 
no national gain and no direct responsibil- 
ities to us, but it gave independence, lib- 
erty and republican government to ten great 
American States—the foster children of our 
republic. 

We acknowledged a feature of national 
responsibility for this new situation when 
we, in 1823, announced “the Monroe Doc- 
trine” as a protection of the American Re- 
publics against any effort of European mon- 
archs to destroy or imperil republican gov- 
ernment in America. 

This was a vast expansion of our lia- 
bilities without any direct gain to the 
United States; but the pride of our people 
and the love of republican government ex- 
panded their hearts with true loyalty to 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

The lesson thus inculeated and gladly ac- 
cepted by our people is that this Republic 
has the right and accepts as a duty the ad- 
vocacy of the legitimate result of its exam- 
ple and principles of government among all 
the peoples of the earth, when they are 
brought within the sphere of its influence. 

While monarchic government is constant- 
ly extending its sway, by conquest, it is 
a duty we owe to popular government that 
we should increase its influence by favoring 
its growth. 

European colonization is a form of sub- 
jugation, and is always employed to in- 
crease the power of the mother government, 
while ,colonization under our government 
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has for its sole purpose the elevation of 
the colonial dependency to the enjoyment 
of free government, and its independence 
when it has the strength to maintain its 
separate sovereignty. 

Mr. Jefferson, in the annexation of Louis- 
iana by treaty, took care to define the fu- 
ture political rights of the inhabitants in 
that territory, and gave a pledge in that 
treaty that they should be incorporated into 
the Union as States when they were: pre- 
pared for statehood. This provision was 
justly regarded by him as a boon of price- 
less value to those people, ‘for there can be 
no sovereign autonomy of higher value to 
any people than that of statehood in the 
American Union. 

We have observed this great principle in 
all the compacts of annexation, until we ac- 
quired Alaska, by purchase, from Russia. 
In that annexation the future disposal of 
Alaska was left to the action of Congress. 

In the absence of such a compact, or of a 
pledge, such as was incorporated in our 
declaration of war with Spain respecting 
Cuba, our government is still under a rec- 
ognized moral obligation to guarantee to 
its dependency the benefits of the principles 
of republican constitutional government, to 
be enjoyed independently or in the Union 
of the States, as we may determine and at 
such time as we may see fit. This obliga- 
tion, resting in our national self-respect, has 
not been disregarded and never will be; and 
those who indulge suspicions against the 
honor of the Republic, as to our future in- 
tentions, or nervous apprehensions that the 
constitution is being violated in our deal- 
ings with Cuba or the Philippines, are mis- 
taken in our history and rail against the 
Government without just cause. 

In the legislative measures that were 
necessary to extend civil authority over 
Louisiana, Congress provided in its first act, 
which was signed by President Jefferson, 
that the municipal laws in force in that ter- 
ritory should remain as the law of the land 
until they were changed by our national 
legislature. 

These laws remained in force as to all 
internal affairs, without regard to their con- 
fermity with our republican institutions, 
until they were changed by the several acts 
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creating territorial governments in that 
region. These acts of Congress brought the 
people under the direct legislative control 
of the United States, and gave to their per- 
sonal rights the protection of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States through direct 
guaranty, and also in its restraining author- 
ity over all officials of the United States. 

It was through this process of nurture and 
regulation that we were able to execute, 
with wisdom, and without danger to our 
system of government, the pledge we gave 
in our treaty with France, that the Louis- 
iana territory’ should be organized into 
States and admitted into the Union when, 
in our judgment, the inhabitants were pre- 
pared for the proper exercise of those great 
powers and duties of sovereignty. 


_-77—— Some of the States, as in the case of 


Utah, have been a long time in process of 
preparation, owing to social conditions that 
were incompatible with the national moral- 
ity. These are now changed. 

In the annexation of Hawaii, the Louis- 
iana act was taken as the basis of the joint 
resolution of Congress; and we have in 
those islands an.imperium in imperio which 
is still in the complete exercise of its sov- 
ereign powers of government, except as to 
foreign affairs, that it possessed while it 
Was an independent republic. 

This apparent anachronism in govern- 
ment, which is no less than the existence 
within our territorial limits of a republic 
with a written constitution; a complete 
code of laws, civil and criminal; a financial 
system; a tariff imposing duties on imports 
from all countries, including the United 
States; a President and Cabinet, and a com- 
plete official entourage, including courts of 
final jurisdiction; is still a legitimate gov- 
ernment, based on the same principles of 
international law that obtained in Louis- 
iana, under the act, signed by Thomas Jef- 
ferson, to complete the annexation of the 
Louisiana territory to the United States. 

Those who lament and decry the conduct 
of our government in dealing with the 
Philippines as being violative of our Con- 
stitution are too late to acomplish much 
else than to echo the pathetic appeals of 
Aguinaldo that we do not destroy our own 
government in order to save the Filipinos 
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from the fatal power of his dictatorship. 
It is not far to go, nor is the way obscure, 
to find in the Constitution of the United 
States express power given to Congress to 
do what was done in Louisiana and Ha- 
waii, and what our self-respect compels us 
to do in the Philippine Islands. 

Congress is given express power, by the 
Constitution, ‘to enforce the laws of na- 
tions by that highest of all legislative au- 
thority—the punishment of crimes against 
that body of laws. 

These are the laws that obtain in all 
countries where the local sovereignty .is 
changed until the new sovereign has ex- ‘ 
tended his municipal or other laws over the 
people whose allegiance has also been 
changed. 

What that code permits the ‘United States 
to do in the Philippines, in Hawaii, or in 
Cuba it is within the competence of Con- 
gress to cause to be enforced; and, until 
such provision is made, it is within the 
competence of the President to see that the 
laws of nations are faithfully executed in 
those countries. Where Congress has ex- 
tended over them the municipal laws of the 
United States they are paramount to be 
laws of nations. : 

It. is not to be denied, nor is it regretiell™ 
that the expansion of the influence of the 
United States has been imperial in its @x-— 
tent, and it has caused great revolutions, 
that have, virtually, swept monarchic gov- 
ernment from the Western Hemisphere, and 
is now driving it from the islands of the 
great oceans; but we have been self-deny- 
ing in the acquisition of countries that have 
sought to be annexed to our domain. 

In the beginning of this century we es- 
tablished a policy which has not been de- 
parted from and will not be changed, that 
we will not withhold our moral support 
from any people who seek to escape injus- 
tice and tyranny by establishing free goy- 
ernment to supplant monarchy; and, when 
such people are brought within our con- 
trol, we will aid them alike against for- 
eign interference and domestic faction in 
establishing peace, and we will aid them to . 
institute sovereign and independent govern- 
ment for themselves, whenever they . are 
fitted to take their place among the sov- 
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ereign powers of the earth and to maintain 
it without the necessity of our protection. 

If we must protect them, we must con- 
trol them; and, in order to protect them, 
we will extend over them our municipal 
laws when that is necessary for their wel- 
fare and the safety of our government. 

If that is conquest it is the result of the 
law of necessity, and not the outgrowth of 
a national craving for the increase of our 
dominion. 

Without any purpose to acquire any of 
the possessions of Spain; and in the asser- 
tion of a duty to secure good government in 
Cuba as the only nieans of preserving peace 
on our borders and of protecting the rights 
of our people; and in harmony with the 
mission of our great Republic; the fortunes 
of war have left to us the temporary guard- 
ianship of Cuba, and the sovereign dominion 
of the Philippines and Porto Rico. 

We could not renounce the duties of this 
involuntary trust without the impeachment 
of the spirit and the purposes of the greater 
trust we voluntarily assumed toward man- 
kind when our Republic was ordained. Its 
value is exemplified in the firm establish- 
ment of republican constitutional govern- 
ment in every Spanish and Portuguese 
State in North, South and Central America; 
and it is now being respected in a great 
Arbitral Tribunal sitting in Paris, whose 
creation is due alone to our firm main- 
tenance of the Monroe Doctrine. That 
trust imposes upon us the still more hon- 
orable and more obligatory duty, that when- 
ever any foreign people are brought within 
the dominion of the United States they shall 
not be relegated to monarchic government, 
but, in due season, they shall have secured 
to them free constitutional republican gov- 
ernment. We could not renounce this trust 
in the Philippines and the duties it imposes 
upon us while these humane offices remain 
to be performed. We could not at any time. 
since the first day of May, 1898, have aban- 
doned the Philippine Islands to the keep- 
ing of the Spaniards, or to the worse fate 
of being ruled by an ambitious, corrupt and 
arrogant native dictator. We could not have 
ordered Admiral Dewey off from the thea- 
ter of his heroic achievement without con- 
fessing before the world either that our 
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Republic was incapable of sustaining its au- 
thority in a distant country with the power 
of its arms, or that it was unwilling to se- 
cure the rights of humanity to a people who 
had suffered, to the last extremity, from 
Spanish tyranny, and who had left to them 
no other alternative but final destruction 
at the hands of Aguinaldo. 

Tf it was his purpose, as some assert, to 
establish a republic in the Philippines, and 
if that intention should commend him to 
our favor, how else conld we give him aid, 
except by driving out Spain and assuming 
a protectorate over the entire group of is- 
lands ? — 

In the absence of such assistance and pro- 
tection those islands would have been 
speedily occupied by some other power. 
Under a treaty with Aguinaldo, guarantee- 
ing such protection, the United States would 
have been placed under his control, with 
responsibility to other nations for his diplo- 
matic vagaries and personal speculations, 
which would have resulted in the disposal 
of the Government to the men who are now 
supplying him with guns and ammunition. 

We were confronted with the alternative 
that we should aid Aguinaldo with a pro- 
tectorate, while he was establishing a re- 
public with a constituency unfit to create 
or conduct such a government, or that we 
should take control of the country and train 
and educate the people into condition for 
the safe and proper exercise of their high 
and difficult duties. 

That is what we are doing in Cuba, with 
the hope of early success, but there we have 
a people capable of self-government even 
to. the extent that they are now prepared for 
statehood in the American Union, if they 
desired it, and we were ready to consent to 
such a result. 

Mr. Jefferson looked to the annexation of 
Cuba to the United States as a necessity 
of our national defense, and few American 
statesmen have been opposed to tiat con- 
clusion; yet when she was stretching out 
her hands to us and imploring us for assist- 
ance against Spanish extermination, we 
voluntarily declared her independence and 
sent our army and nayy to make good that 
declaration. 

We refused to annex Cuba until her peo- 
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ple could consider the question, after peace 
was restored to her through our arms, and 
could freely express their untrammeled 
choice between separate independence and 
statehood in the American Union. 

The causes of our war with Spain orig- 
inated in the necessity of self-protection 
which Mr. Jefferson predicted in the be- 
ginning of this century. That necessity in- 
creased with every revolutionary struggle 
in that island, until a civil war in Cuba 
caused the uncontrollable intervention of 
our people and their open disregard of our 
neutrality laws. 

The remedy that any other power would 
have enforced, under like circumstances, 
would have been the seizure of Cuba and the 
annexation of the richest and most desir- 
able island in the Western Hemisphere. 

But we voluntarily subordinated these 
great advantages to our sense of national 
duty and gave to Cuba her liberty at the 
cost of war with a powerful enemy. 

We made her people free to choose be- 
tween separate independence and autonomy 
and the higher privilege of becoming a State 
-in the American Union. We still interpose 
the Monroe Doctrine for her protection 
against European subjugation, if she should 
prefer to take her place among the inde- 
pendent American Republics. Conditions 
of equal advantage have been and are still 
available to the Philippines, when those 
people are prepared to enjoy and protect 
their liberties. But a faction in these is- 
lands, the burden of whose oppressions have 
rendered them incapable of confidence in 
the humanity of foreign powers, and whose 
estimate of liberty is only measured by the 
desire of personal security that a master 
can give to a slave, led by men whose 
business it is to speculate in human blood, 
refuse to grasp the hand of benevolence ex- 
tended to save them, and compel us to teach 
them that obedience to lawful authority is 
the first lesson in self-government. The 
task is ours, because it is self-imposed by 
our devotion to the principles of free gov- 
ernment, whose cardinal tenet is that lib- 
erty regulated by law is the sheet anchor 
of all the rights that good government can 
secure to mankind. 

The flag we have planted on the Philip- 
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pines is consecrated to the same liberties it 
shelters on the capital at Washington. 


It can never become the emblem of 


tyranny, or a shelter for oppression. 

It was displayed from the peak of the 
‘Olympia ” as a token of deliverance from 
despotism, and it mounted in triumph above 
Manila, while the Spanish fleet, fighting des- 
perately, sank into the sea, utterly de- 
stroyed. This victory, it seems, had cost 
us little, when our hopes are compared with 
the importance of the results; and a fatuous 
demand of the people, rescued from Span- 
ish abuses, for sudden revenge and for re- 
taliation for terrible wrongs, murders and- 
rapine inflicted upon them during long years 
of agony, have forced us to forbid the ex- 
cesses they were anxious to inflict upon 
the Spaniards. The Filipinos interpreted 
these restraints as a denial of their liber- 
ties, and: attacked our army. That insur- 
rection is not yet quelled. It has caused 
many conflicts of arms, and great hopes 
of life and property, which are deeply de- 
plored, but it has been unavoidable. The 
lesson of that war is read of all men, and 
it teaches the world that the American 
soldier is equal to any task that war ¢an 
impose upon human endurance, at home: or 
in the marshes of the tropical islands. ‘They 
are the equals, on land, of Dewey’s sailors 


on the sea. They rank with the most ‘in-. 


trepid Americans that ever engaged in batt 
tle. They have established, at one outpost. 
in the Pacific Ocean, a prestige for our 


Arms and flag™that will chill the hopes of 


any invader who may wish to retire us from. 
a too’ close observation of his movements im 
China for the purpose of fencing out our 
rightful commerce in that quarter. While 
we are toasting our patriot soldiers of all 
the. wars in this national celebration of 
our independence, let us not forget that 
the American people, with one accord, place 
our army in the Philippines abreast with 


those most renowned in the naval and mil- — 


itary history of the Republic. 

This last anniversary of our independ- 
ence that will be celebrated in this cen- 
tury is a proud day for the American peo- 


ple. When we review the growth of our : 


Republic since 1800 it is as impossible to 
recall the steps of our progress as it is to 
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number the pulsations of the heart of a man 
of full stature that have built up his life 
from the cradle. : 

The perfected structure of the Republic 
seems to have reached the destined limit 
of its strength and beauty; yet we know 
that it is only equipped for greater useful- 
ness. If we measure its future possibilities 
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by a single century of its noble work, we 
may, with confidence, look forward to the 
time when its influence, exerted through 
peaceful agencies, will be felt in the heal- 
ing of the nations, and in raising the hu- 
man family to the, rightful dignity and 
power of self-government. 


Warm Sprinocs, Va, 


The Responsibilities of the Nation. 
By George F. Edmunds, 


ForRMERLY UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM VERMONT. 


Our personal birthday anniversaries are 
of never failing interest to ourselves and 
our families and sometimes to our neigh- 
bors, no matter how old we grow or how 
full of joy or sorrow, success or misfortune 
the departing year has been. They are a part 
—and perhaps the best part—of the peri- 
odicities that enter into so many of the acts 
of our lives. We find or adopt periods and 
sum up the events of the intervals, and, 
consciously or unconsciously, measure in 
one way or another the progress and tend- 
encies of our lives. The same impulse that 
thus affects the individual affects the mass 
of individuals who form the organized con- 
dition of a people—the town, the State, the 
nation. Thus our national birthday be- 
comes the common one of the co-operative 
life of many millions, with the same sort 
of review of the past and hope for the fu- 
ture that the individual must haye in re- 
spect of his own life. Our nation,is not a 
strange, incomprehensible and unapproach- 
able being whose conduct we see at a dis- 
tance. Jt is ourselves. Its standards of 
right and wrong are and always must be 
the same as those that should be our own 
personal ones. The law of the personal ex- 
istence and duty of a single man must be 
and is that of all when they are acting to- 
gether as a nation. The nation exists sole- 
ly to protect and defend the rights and pro- 
mote the common—not the separate and 
selfish—interests of the people. Life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness, as our 


Declaration of Independence stated it, are 
the inalienable rights of men and nations. 
And the application of these truths was set 
forth in its statement of the conduct of the 
British King toward the Colonies. 

To protect and defend the rights of indi- 
viduals there are the coercive provisions of 
the law which form a part of the united 
being of the State or nation, and to which 
every member of the nation and the stranger 
within its gates has impliedly assented. 
But among nations there is no such law 
of compulsion. Each, in its conduct to- 
ward another, is a law unto itself, and what 
the strongest thinks or feels to be either 
right or desirable for itself comes to pass, 
either by the submission of the weaker, or 
by slaughter, or both. 

In a government of the people the na- 
tional conscience consists .of the average 
conscience of the people who maintain it 
and elect its officers. If the Ten Command- 
ments’ and“the Sermon on the Mount are 
the standards of the conduct of the indi- 
vidual they must be of five, or one hun- 
dred, or one million acting together,—Na- 
tion, State, Municipality, Trust, Corporation, 
Labor Union, Church or any other combina- 
tion of men. 

Superiority in intelligence or physical _ 
power cannot alter the fundamental verity 
of things. The good that any government 
does and the evil that it does is the good 
deed or the evil deed of every citizen that 
supports it in the act, The intelligence, the 
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morality and the industry of the man, the 
family and neighborhood are the only found- 
ation and measure of good government. It 
was to defend and secure these that the 
Declaration was given to the world. Lib- 
erty of person, liberty of labor, and liberty 
of opinion and speech and of religious wor- 
ship, and. equality of rights would, our 
fathers thought, produce justice and order 
with all that these terms imply. We have 
pursued the experiment of government under 
these standards for now one hundred and 
twenty-three years. On the whole, it has 
proved, with all its failures to keep to the 
standard, the best system of government 
yet known among men. 

Internally it has shown great progress, 
much as yet remains to be improved and 
rectified in securing to its citizens the rights 
which it provides for. But in the family 
of nations and peoples which cover the 
globe we have stood like the others unre- 
strained by anything save our own will or 
want of strength, altho it is self-evident 
that the same principles of justice should 
be applied in the relations of nations that 
we have made the compelling standards in 
our internal affairs. But as we are stronger 
than most nations we ought, if we really 
believe in the great truths on which our Gov- 
ernment is founded, to be scrupulous in the 
highest degree-in our conduct toward every 
people with whom we have to do. 
Whether we have been so is a question it 
is the bounden duty of every citizen to con- 
sider, and if he thinks the officers the peo- 
ple have elected are mistaken in their pol- 
icy or wrong in their conduct of affairs he 
ought to say so, and do his best to correct 
the wrong and change or modify the pol- 
icy. This is the very essence of the politi- 
cal duty of a citizen. And, reciprocally, the 
officers of the Government are bound as 
faithful agents to give the fullest informa- 
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tion in respect of their administration and 

withhold nothing other than what the pub- 
lic safety may require to be kept secret for 
the time. The importance of this duty in 
the present unhappy condition of our af- 
fairs is very great. As one instance, and 
just now the most urgent one, the people 
ought to know precisely what took place 
between our authorities and agents and the 
rebel forces and authorities in the Philip- 
pines before the capture of Manila; and 
what took place after it; what were and 
have been the instructions to our forces 
there; what were and have been all the in- 
structions to the Commissioners sent there, 
and what was the real reason of their fail- 
ure to secure peace. According to the re- 
ports of the time, the Philippine people were 
struggling by war to be free from the Span- 
ish oppression before and at the time. our 
fleet appeared at Manila, and were our co- 
operating friends until after the fall of that 
city, and had and still have possession of 
the principal islands except a few towns 
along the coast. 

Had Spain then anything to cede to us 
other than a pretended sovereignty that did 
not exist in fact ? 

Under what circumstances did the friend- 
ship and co-operation of the Filipinos 
change to one. of hostility, and which still 
continues ? 

While the events of the past cannot be re- 
versed, the present and the future are in our 
hands. How shall we discharge our respon- 
sibilities of justice and just policy ? 

First, let us know the whole truth of what 
has happened, and then perhaps the advo- 
cates of glory or dominion or trade or ciy- 
ilization and religion advanced by the cannon 
and the bayonet and supported by the blood 
and treasure of our people, can point out to 
us how these are “ the ways of pleasantness 
and the paths of peace.” 

Bay Heap, N. J. 





The Sea Power of ike United States. 


By Rear-Admiral Francis J. Higginson, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE LIGHTHOUSE Boarp, 


Fourts of July comes to us this year with 
a peculiar significance, with the sound of 
firecrackers at home and the crack of the 
deadly Mauser in the Philippines. Not yet is 
the great work of last year consummated 
unto peace, and while the work yet goes on 
and our brave soidiers and sailors must face 
death in order to convince a misguided fac- 
tion of our good intentions toward them, let 
us not forget in the midst of our rejoicing 
that these men are carving our future coun- 
try for us and that they are entitled to re- 
ceive from us our heartfelt sympathy and 
warm words of encouragement and support. 
Our recent expansion has been on lines so 
different from our former acquisitions that 
the country is quite unprepared to regard it- 
self in the light of a colonial Power.  Cer- 
tainly we shall enter the next century with 
large outlines to fill in, and we shall leave to 
the coming generations new conditions and 
new problems to solve. The heroes, how- 
ever, who carried the nation through the 
Civil War need not be ashamed to leave any 
kind of a task to their successors. What, 
however, to the naval officer is peculiarly in- 
teresting in the situation of to-day is the fact 
that the Present is leading the Future over the 
sea. Now the sea is the “ pathway of na- 
tions,” from which for many years Uncle 
Sam has been conspicuous by his absence. 
But now it is his pathway as well as that of 
other nations, and the only route to his new 
possessions is over the sea. This brings us 
face to face with the greatest duty of the 
present time, and one which in all honor and 
decency we should settle ourselves and not 
leave to our successors. This duty is con- 
tained in the following axiom, viz., “To hold 
our island possessions the route to them must 
be made secure.” This in its full significance 
means, if it means anything, sea power. If 
you go to the sea at all, if your business calls 
you over the ocean, you must go there strong 
enough to hold and protect your own, for there 


are giants upon the ocean as well as upon 
the land., It is no longer now “ the whitening 


, Sails of commerce ” but rather the “ blacken- 


ing smoke,” and as the latter trails itself in 
inky darkness. over the water between our 
shores and those of our colonies, it must do 
so in absolute security of strength or not at 
all. It must feel, and nations must know, that 
somewhere upon the mighty deep there are 
leviathans afloat which, at the bidding of the 
Government, will fly to its relief when need- 
ed. It is our pressing duty now, and before the 
want of them causes disaster or humiliation 
to overtake us, to provide a sufficient number 
of these leviathans and to see that they are 
kept in good order. Fortunately this task 
for us will be neither difficult nor unequal to 
the financial and material resources of the . 
country, and it would seem as if kind Fate in 
imposing upon us our destiny had also provid- 
ed us with the means to execute her decrees. 
“Things seem to be coming our way,” re- 
marked an elevator boy when one of the 
guests of the hotel was prominently men- 
tioned for the Presidency. So the naval offi- 
cer of to-day may remark when he observes 
that the necessities of the present and the 
future demand sea power. Fortunately for 
the country, in view of this coming demand 
for such power, it finds itself in possession 
of a thoroughly equipped and well disci- 
plined naval service, with the recent experi- 
ence and prestige of two great naval vic- 
tories to vouch for its efficiency. During the 
last Congress a serious internal trouble, 
which had long weakened the efficiency of 
the service, was entirely healed by the ap- 
plication of the Personnel bill, and by com- 
bining the duties of the line officer with the 
engineer we shall obtain a type of naval offi- 
cer superior to any now existing either in 
our own or any other service. In fact, itis a 
type of sea officer which must eventually ob- 
tain in all navies and is still more needed in 
the merchant service, where men are thrown 
1805 
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more upon their own resources than they are 
in the navy. 

It is difficult, therefore, not to be im- 
pressed, looking from any point of view, 
with the great and glorious prospect which 
awaits us in the future. Riches and power 
are surely coming to us in the next century 
bevond any yet realized, and the conviction 
that that prosperity and power will be used 
for the good and not for the abasement of 
mankind is one of the most pleasing and con- 
soling reflections in which an American of 
this generation can indulge. Some moralists, 
and they include many earnest and deep 
thinkers, profess to believe that our moral 
will not keep pace with our material prog- 
ress. Woe betide the country where the 
voice of the moralists is not heard in the land. 
Like the muezzin, their voices should be 
heard from the housetops morning and even- 
ing, und those living who witnessed that 
David and Goliath conflict between a hand- 
ful of moralists and the gigantic power of 
slavery are not the ones to deny them a 
hearing. In the present instance, however, 
it is not apparent that the moral forces of 
this couutry show any signs of deterioration, 
and the churches and' colleges and that por- 
tion of the public press which acknowledges 
a moral guidance seem to be as healthy and 
vigilant as ever. Certainly an active and ag- 
gressive morality which in the midst of cor- 
ruption planted and nursed intolife the tree of 
Civil Service Reform may be depended upon 
to keep the proper ideals before the public. 
With all. due respect, therefore, to those ear- 
nest souls who look with apprehension upon 
our new obligations, I cannot believe that 
their fears are well founded, and in an intel- 
ligent country like ours I do not think that 
past errors can with reason be brought for- 
ward as indicative of similar mistakes in the 
future. We have, of course, as a young na- 
tion made many mistakes, but not half as 
many or half as great as the older nations 
made at our age. We have had, of course, 
the benefit of their experience, and then we 
have had always with us their criticisms, 
gibes and derision, and any youngest child 
of a family knows what kind of a discipline 
that is. Fortunately, from our geographical 
position, we have, except in 1812, escaped 
their blows, and now that we have grown up 


that sort of anxiety is over. Altho some- 
what inexperienced as a world Power, our 
qualifications are quite as good as those of 
any nation which has ever undertaken 
that role. This changed condition of 
affairs will bring about not only the neces- 
sary material increase of the navy, but will 
make our duties afloat much more onerous 
than before. An officer of the artillery re- 
cently expressed to me the wish that the 
navy would not be so ready to capture is- 
lands and then turn them over to the army 
to occupy. This sentiment was perhaps not 
unnatural, because the change in conditions 
of service consequent upon our new posses- 
sions is much greater in the army than in 
the navy. Yet it must not be forgotten and 
cannot be too often reiterated that the key 
to the new situation lies in the navy. The 
army can neither reach nor remain at their 
new posts without the support of the navy, 
and in order that the navy may perform its 
new functions promptly and efficiently it is 
absolutely necessary that it should have ac- 
cess to. a waterway across the isthmus and 
coaling stations along trade routes. In this 
connection it is astonishing, in view of the 
serious consequences involved, with whet in- 
difference and procrastination the project of 
the Nicaragua Canal seems to be enveloped. 
It is of far more importance now than be- 
fore we obtained our new possessions, and it 
is, I am convinced, the most pressing obliga- 
tion which devolves upon the country to- 
day. It should have the same right of way 
which the Pacific Railroad had immediately 
after the Civil War, and should be pushed 
through to completion with the same expedi- 
tion. Take, for example, the recent voyage 
to Manila of that mighty sea rover, the 
“Oregon.” She left New York on October 
12th, 1898, and arrived at Manila on March 
18th, 1899. The distance actually. sailed by 
log on this voyage was 20,306 nautical miles, 
and this was done in 92 steaming days, or at 
an average speed of 220.6 knots per day. 
Her coal consumption, for steaming pur- 
poses alone, was 5,417 tons, at a cost of $23,- 
953.98. Had she gone by way of the Nicar- 
agua Canal she would, at the same rate of 
speed, have reached ber destination in 51.4 
steaming days on a coal consumption of 
3,021 tons and at a cost of (approximately) 
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$6,699. While these figures are approximate 
they are close enough to give an idea of the 
relative value of the Nicaragua route. Here, 
then, is a clear saving in favor of the canal 
of 

1. In time. 40.6 days. 

2. In distance, 9,983 naut. miles. 
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3. In coal, 2,396 tons. 

4. In money, $17,254.93. 

The most valuable item here is, of course, 
the time. How much at a critical period 
may happen in forty days. Whole nations 
have been conquered in less. 

WasuinctTon, D. C, 


The United States Vindicated. 


By William E. Chandler, 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM New HAMPSHIRE, ? 


THE Fourth of July, 1899, should be a day 
of great rejoicing to American citizens the 
world over. The three great events in the 
history of the United States are: (1) the Rev- 
olution of 1776, which made us a nation; (2) 
the war against secession in 1861, which by 
a bloody conflict saved the Union and de- 
stroyed human chattel slavery, and (8) the 
war with Spain in 1898, which finally ex- 
pelled that nation from the Western Hemi- 
sphere and liberated her Philippine colonies 
from her oppressive rule: 

The glory of the war with Spain ought to 
shine most illustriously because it was 
waged primarily not for ourselves but for 
other races heavily oppressed by the iron 
hand of a colonizing nation, which gave to 
their conquered peoples nv measure of self- 
government, no freedom of religion, and 
hardly more opportunity for liberty of ac- 
tion and individual success, prosperity and 
happiness in life than bond-slaves enjoy. 
Whatever the future may have in store for 
the Cubans and the Filipinos they are for- 
ever released, thank God! from the cruel 
methods of government always peculiar to 
brutal Spain. 

Undoubtedly on this Fourth of July the 
anti-imperialists, as they call themselves, 
will seize the occasion to assert that because 
of the impending battles in the Philippines 
the United States is violating in those islands 
the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: “ All men are born free and equal, 
and all just government rests upon the coen- 
sent of the governed.” Far be it from me to 
say, as did Rufus Choate when he denied 


the application of these declarations to the 
American slave, that they are mere glitter- 
ing generalities. But it is fair and pertinent 
to claim that they are rhetorical expressions 
of general principles, and are not specific 
statutes to govern in all cases without ex- 
ception. When Senator Hoar asserted to 
Senator Nelson, of Minnesota, that the Unit- 
ed States had absolutely no constitutional 
power to maintain government over any per- 
sons except full citizens of the United States, 
and Senator Nelson replied that we’ had re- 
peatedly under national laws and Supreme 
Court decisions governed territories and peo- 
ples by military. power, excluding citizen- 
ship, the only rejoinder Senator Hoar made 
was in three words: “They were Indians!” — 

There is not a single foot of that soil of the 
United States which is*peopled by seventy 
mnillions of inhabitants that is not conquered 
territory; conquered by violence and war 
from Indians and Mexicans and held in sub- 
jugation without the consent of the gov- 
erned. The general principles which under- 
lie our Government and are to control its pol- 
icies are undoubtedly to be applied differ- 
ently according to the different circum- 
stances of each case; and we are to be held 
responsible for obedience to. them only rea- 
sonably and with recognition of the modifica- 
tions and exceptions which the imperfections 
of human society make necessary. 

Two points must be borne in mind in the 
current discussions: One, that few if any of 
the anti-imperialists are non-resistants—that 
is, the opponents of war under all possible 
circumstances. If there are any such their 
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views are entitled to a respectful hearing 
and to a curteous rejection. They would 
have allowed the Armenians to be slaugh- 
tered, the Cubans to be garroted, the Fili- 
pinos to be butchered to the end of time 
rather than inaugurate war in their behalf. 
But the other anti-imperialists with whom 
we have to deal advocate and vote for na- 
tional navies and armies, and therefore con- 
template their use on appropriate occasions. 
It is, therefore, in debate with them a mere 
question whether a particular war under dis- 
cussion is a justifiable resort to the arbitra- 
ment of battle. Each case of war stands or 
falls by itself. 

Secondly, we must claim that if any war 
is justifiable upon accepted principles, its 
opponents can gain nothing by using. adjec- 
tives and expletives. It is true that war is 
killing, is slaughter, is murder; it is bloody, 
brutal, horrible, demoniac. It is hell, as Gen- 
eral Sherman said. But when war, -either 
offensive or defensive, is justifiable, all its 
concomitants are justifiable, and no new 
argument against the war is made by recit- 
ing them rhetorically. 

It is appropriate to see whether general 
principles justify or condemn a particular 
war; but they do not in all cases of war ap- 
piy in the same way. We justify the war of 
the American Revolution on the ground, 
first, that all men are created free and equal, 
and, second, that all just government is 
based upon the consent of the governed. We 
cannot justify the war for the Union in 1861 
on the second ground, for every war to put 
down a rebellion disregards this principle in 
the sense in which it was used in 1776. -If 
that war of 1861 was also waged to destroy 
slavery we can use in its justification the. 
first above principle. We can justify the 
Spanish war, partly on both the two princi- 
ples, but more specifically on another, that 
a great nation may justifiably go to war in 
the interests of humanity merely to aid in 
liberating a feeble people from a cruel, op- 
pressive, bloody and brutal Government. In 
doing this for Cuba we also, while prosecut- 
ing the war according to accepted rules, lib- 
erated another feeble people from like atro- 
cious government, the Filipinos; and now 
we are carrying on war against the same lib- 
erated people, which must certainly be justi- 
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fied by a different principle from any already 
cited. a 

Similarly different also must be our justi- 
fication, if we can find any, for the war with 
Mexico. We certainly cannot say we carried 
it on because all men are created free and 
equal and all just government depends upon 
the consent of the governed! We nominally 
carried it on because we said, “ War exists 
by the act of Mexico.” We never gave any 
better reason, but we slaughtered, butchered, 
murdered hundreds of Mexicans, and we 
have never given back to Mexico any of the 
enormous territory we conquered from her; 
nor have we given back any of it to the 
“free and equal” Indians who actually. oc- 
cupied it and were unwilling to be governed 
by us. : 

The principle upon which we are waging 
war upon the Filipinos is that when a people, 
liberated as they were, turn in passionate 
ignorance and make war upon their liber- 
ators, they must be met with war and re- 
pelled and repressed until reason returns. If 
one rescues a small dog from the jaws of a 
big one, and the little animal fastens his 
teeth in the hands of his liberator,. he is 
seized and held or punished until he behaves 
himself. But no illustration is so good an . 
argument as the exact facts in this case. No 
nation under heaven which liberated with 
its army and navy an oppressed race as we 
did the Filipinos would ever order its mili- 
tary forces to sail away from the shores of 
the liberated country in the face of the fierce 
demands and the measures of war pressed 
by the ungrateful beneficiaries of the vic- 
tories. - 

No sensible or patriotic American now de- 
mands an immediate American retreat from 
the Philippines. American prowess, on trial 
before the whole world, is to be vindicated 
by the complete triumph .of our armies and 
the full subjugation by war of the islands, 
whose future destiny is then to be deter- 
mined according to the deliberate judgment 
of the American Congress and the American 
people, to whom President McKinley will 
submit it, and to°whom it must go for deci- 
sion whether he or any other American is or 
is not willing it should go there. 

Meantime, I repeat, the use by anti-impe- 
rialists of adjectives and epithets does not 
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make the necessary and justifiable war any 
less necessary and justifiable. Such incon- 
gruities must perhaps be tolerated because 
they cannot well be helped. The American 
public is much inclined to treat them as 
comicalities which do no harm. When Sec- 
retary Long invited Moorfield Storey to de- 
liver last sunimer a lecture on the horrors of. 
war to the naval officers under instruction in 
the art of war at the Naval War College at 
Newport, R. I., some of the officers were in- 
clined to be indignant, but on the whole all 
concluded that the Secretary thought they 
ought to be occasionally amused as well as 
instructed. The case would be more serious 
if on the banners of General Otis’s army was 
inscribed Senator Hoar’s public utterance 
of March 29th, 1899: “I do not think so 
meanly of the most unscrupulous advocate 
of a policy of aggression and subjugation as 
to doubt that if the case were reversed, and 
we or he were in the piace of Aguinaldo and 
the inhabitants.of the Philippine Islands, he 
would resist to the last extremity and would 
counsel his countrymen to resist to the last 
extremity.” 

Gladly do I turn from this ill-timed advice 
of Senator Hoar to an appropriate and noble 
proclamation. It has been my good fortune 
during my political life to generally follow 
the distinguished’ Senator from Massachu- 
setts in public action. On November 25th, 
1895, I caught lofty inspiration when the 
telegraphic’ wires flashed. throughout the 
world a telegram from him concerning the 
Armenian atrocities as follows: 

“To the President, Washington: 

“You may depend on my support in the Sen- 
ate, both by speech and vote, of the most vigor- 
ous action you may take to prevent further 
cruelties toward the Armenians in Turkey, even 
if you determine to treat the persons who com- 
mit them as pirates or common enemies of the 
human race. GrorcE F. Hoar.” 

(Cong. Record, Vol. 28, Part 3, page 2639, 
March 10th, 1896.) 

This splendid announcement was well 
timed and doubtless had a great moral effect 
in Europe. But it was a highly rhetorical 
demonstration and President Cleveland very 

wisely omitted to adopt it as a literal rule of 
action concerning the Armenian atrocities, 
and Congress did only this: By resolution it 
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recited the terms of the solemn treaty made 
at Berlin July 13th, 1878, by which the Sul- 
tan agreed with England, Germany, Austria, 
France, Italy and Russia that the Armenians 
should be protected; and Congress further 
asked the above governments to take de- 
eisive measures to compel Turkey to carry 
into effect the provisions of the treaty. 
It has, however, often occurred to me, in 
view of Senator Hoar’s recent severe cen- 
sures of President McKinley for continuing 
-toe occupy the Philippines, to consider what 
he would have done had President Cleveland 
actually occupied Armenia in pursuance of 
the-entreaty which the Senator sent to him. 
It is not difficult to follow the expedition. 
The U. S. steamer “ Olympia,” commanded 
by Commodore Dewey, and the “ Raleigh,” 
* Baltimore.” “ Petrel,” ‘“ Concord” and 
“ Boston,” and their captains, proudly bear 
the American flag three thousand miles 
across the Atlantic Ocean, past the rock of 
Gibraltar, one thousand miles further over 
the Mediterranean, through the Dardanelles, 
into the waters of the Bosporus and up to 
the gates of Constantinople. There, raising 
the cry, “ Death to the pirates and common 
enemies of the human race,” it annihilates 
the Turkish fleet and passes on 500 miles fur- 
ther, through the Black Sea to the harbor of 
Trebizond, where it hoists the signal of relief 
to the Christians of Armenia from the “ ap- 
palling outrages and massacres of which the 
Christian population of Turkey have been 
made the victims,” and telegraphs back to 
the President of the United States, “‘ Send 
more ammunition quickly.” While ammuni- 
tion and reinforcements by the army under 
Merritt and Otis and Lawton are traversing 
the 4,500 miles of ocean to Armenia, Dewey 
enters into relations with the rescued Arme- 
nians, who profess undying gratitude for 
their safety and liberation, and beg that 
Turkish rule may be forever ended by the 
power so wonderfully exhibited by the navy 
and army of the United States. Wonderful 
it is to conceive that a treaty is made be- 
tween the victorious nation and Turkey by 
which the Sultan forever relinquishes the 
sovereignty of Armenia and agrees to trans- 
fer that sovereignty to the United States, 
and $20,000,000 is paid by the conquering © 
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Power into the treasury of the defeated and 
impoverished Government. 

As soon as these marvelous results take 
place behold a strange and almost incompre- 
hensible phenémenon. A few self-constituted 
Armenian leaders—the very ones -who had 
begged that they and their people should 
not be left to be conquered by the bloody 
Turk, but that American occupancy should 
be continued until a treaty should be forced 
compelling and securing the relinquishment 
of Turkish sovereignty—demand that the 
United States forces shall be withdrawn and 
shall at once recross the 4,500 miles of ocean 
to their homes. In vain is it represented to 
them that such an abandonment would re- 
sult in reconquest by Turkey, or the seizure 
of Armenia by Russia. Without avail is it 
told to them that these few leaders are not 
the people nor the government of Armenia 
and that American retreat, if not followed 
by foreign conquest, will leave the liberated 
country to anarchy and intestine feuds and 
to cruel slaughter, equal in torture and blood- 
shed to that inflicted by the Turks. The Ar- 


‘ menian chieftains are infatuated with vi- 


sions of power and wealth for themselves, 
and they organize as a military force against 
their American liberators, who have hitherto 
contented themselves with occupying the 
harbor and a narrow strip of the coast. The 
Armenian people are told that the Americans 
will enslave them and treat them with great- 
er cruelty than their former oppressors. They 


fly to arms and take possession of the sources * 


of the water supply of Trebizond, upon the 
use of which depend the lives of all its citi- 
zens and of over 25,000 American sailors and 
soldiers. They try to burn the city, they 
break violently across the American lines, 
they deliberately make open war upon their 
liberators; and then the army of the United 
States takes the offensive, drives its enemies 
from the water works and back into the 
mountains of Kolat Dagh and Kop Dagh and 
even into the lakes of Van and Sewan; and 
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maintains the honor of the American flag 
and of the soldiers and sailors of the United 
States against all assailants. Our navy and 


. army stay in Armenia as long as a hostile 


gun is pointed at them and until the Ameri- 
can Government gets ready to order them 


* home. 


It is useless to pursue the parallel further. 
It seems clear that no one single asserted 
principle justifying war is applicable to all 
wars alike, whatever may be the circum- 
stances, whether wars for tyrants or wars 
against tyrants. The nearest approach to 
such a principle is to be derived from the 
motto of the State of Massachusetts: “ Ense 
petit placidam sub libertate quietem.” Here 
a noble national sentiment is enunciated by 
a great commonwealth. Quietude, Peace 
and Liberty are the great objects sought by 
her Government and people. No others are 
mentioned. How are these to be obtained? 
By the sword. By War. By cruel, bloody, 
brutal, terrific, horrifying slaughter. By kill- 


ing everybody who opposes Quiet, Peace and 


Liberty ! We will have peace if we have to 
do murder to secure it ! 

If the Filipinos continue to assault our lib- 
erating armies, and they need to be informed 
more explicitly what are the plans and pur- 
poses of President McKinley and the Ameri- 
can people, General Otis may simply in- 


scribe upon all the banners of the victorious 


American army that unique and expressive 
Massachusetts motto upon which the com- 
monwealth was founded: ‘‘ By the sword she 
seeks quiet peace under liberty.” It would 
be an equally appropriate motto for the flags 
of the Filipinos, but neither the great princi- 
ple that it is right to wage war in order to 
secure peace, nor the notion that all men are 
equal, nor the sentiment that men should be 
governed only by their own consent, is of 
much value in deciding whether the United 
States is justified upon the facts existing in 
gaining military victories over the aforesaid 
Filipinos on the Fourth Day of July, 1899, 


WaterRoo, N, H. 





What We Celebrate This Year. 


By Charles Emory Smith, 


PosTMASTER-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 


OvR country comes to the national anni- 
versary of 1899 with three new and momen- 
tous facts clearly determined. 

First. The deliberate annexation of 
Hawaii settled that we were no longer to 
be literally bound by continental limitations. 
That was not an unforeseen and unpremed- 
itated act like the more recent acquisitions. 
It was the natural, logical and’ inevitable 
culmination of a connection and a policy 


of fifty years’ development. It was a step © 


taken with the undoubted approval of a 
great majority of the American people, and 
it meant that we had reached a point where 
we could see and accept the necessities of a 
growth that overlaps and absorbs outlying 
territory which lies along the pathway of 
our commercial interests. 

Second. We are established in the West 
Indies, and hold the gateway of the Isth- 
mus. Porto Rico is ours, whatever may be 
the future of Cuba. Even Cuba, whether 
she shall follow the law of political gravita- 
tion or become independent,. must hence- 
forth have a new and intimate relation to 
this country. The drift through the West 
Indies will be toward closer connection with 
their natural market. Their commercial life 
is more important to them than any political 
tie. ; 

Third. The foothold we have gained in 
the Orient will not be relinquished. The 
Philippines will not be abandoned. What- 
ever questions may be raised as to form 
of government or measure of autonomy, the 
essential fact of American sovereignty will 
remain. The American people may debate 
details, but it is not of their genius to take 
backward steps or shrink from responsi- 
bilities. ; 

These three facts are associated with a 
most significant development and a most 
vital national necessity. They represent 
the first extension of the American arm 
since the acquisitions of California and 


Alaska, both on the Pacific Coast. For 


more than a generation the American peo- 
ple had been assiduously building up their 
industrial power. Never elsewhere has the 
world seen such amazing growth. In this 
marvelous advancement we had established 
our industrial independence and supremacy; 
we had undisputed command of our own 
market; we had created the capacity to pro- 
duce a surplus, and we had reached the 
stage where we needed outlets. The older 
nations of Europe, already crowded and with 
less room for growth, had begun their strug- 
gle for colonial annexes. Where, then, were 
our outlets ? 

Europe, full to repletion and herself 
reaching out, offers no additional field. 
Australasia belongs to England. Africa 
has no independent people, and is parti- 
tioned among the old Powers. Southern and 
Central Asia are already appropriated. The 
only remaining fields of promise and impor- 
tance are South America and China. South 
America has a population of 70,000,000, and 
a foreign trade of $500,000,000, which with 
cultivation ought to be doubled. The bulk 
of it should naturally be ours, and yet we 
have but a small fraction. Cecil Rhodes 
was wholly wrong in his: sinister declaration 
that the United States would some day pos- 
sess South America. We do not want it 
as a possession; there is every reason 
against it; but we do want its trade, and 
that should be one of the chief aims of cur 
commercial policy. In the same way we 
need as an outlet China’s 400,000,000, who 
are just beginning to break away from their 
old isolation and to open the door to the mod- 
ern forces of the world. 

Now the central and crucial fact in the 
events of the past year is that our new ac- 
quisitions lie in the direct pathway of these 5 
vital commercial extensions, and have a 
visible and palpable relation to them. Ha- 
waii and the Philippines, with Guam as ~ 
another pier of the bridge, carry our power 
across the Pacific and put us squarely face 
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to face with the Orient. Manila furnishes 
an immediate and invaluable base of opera- 
tions for all that quarter of the globe. On 
the other hand the possession of Porto Rico 
and the guardianship of Cuba command the 
Caribbean Sea and emphasize the assur- 
ance of the Isthmian canal which will be 
a potent factor in trade connections with 
South America. These new outposts not 
only concentrate the national attention 
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upon the opportunities thus opened, but fur- 
nish the immediate stepping stones. 

And so the country comes to the national 
anniversary of this year with the first en- 


_largement of domain in more than thirty 


years, and with these extensions on the di- 
rect lines of what must be its coming de- 
velopment. The next need of our growth is 
commercial expansion, and the past year 
has placed the keys in our hands. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


The Loyal South of To-day. 


By General James Longstreet, 


FoRMERLY OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 


To those of us who once wore the gray uni- 
form there was something very pleasing and 
at the same time very amusing in the man- 
ner in which the people of the North tried to 
steal Fitzhugh Lee from the South at the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American war. And 
General Joe Wheeler seems to be thoroughly 
Yankeeized—cven to the extent of being a 
McKinley Democrat. 

The South loyal? Barring a little family 
misunderstanding of a generation back, the 
South has never been anything else but loyal. 
Its loyalty should not be a matter for ques- 
tion or surprise. - That the flag and the Re- 
public are their own is no new feeling at the 
South. Our fathers were the framers and 
defenders of the Constitution, and its bless- 
ings of freedom and greatness are our right- 
ful heritance. If proof of the South’s loy- 
alty were needed, the events of our recent 
war have amply furnished them. What oth- 
er section of the Union responded to the war 
call as the South did? But there is not any 
cheap or noisy patriotism in the South. The 
feeling is in the hearts of the people and not 
upon their lips. Those noisy loyal people 
who are always getting upon the housetops 
to proclaim their loyalty to the flag and their 
devotion to the country—always making a 
fuss about it—remind me of the story of the 
- doings of General Winfield Scott after Vir- 
ginia seceded from the Union. Scott was a 
Virginian, and to indulge in a mint julep 


every day about 12 o’clock was one of his 
confirmed habits. Now the mint julep is a 
characteristic Virginia drink. Each day 
when Scott took it it stirred his Virginia 
blood, and the effect upon his loyalty was 
such that he always had to run to the State 
Department, so it is said, and renew his oath 
of allegiance. The South does not need to 
give daily and noisy evidence of the fact that 
it belongs to the Union, and is ready any day 
to offer up all its treasure and blood in de- 
fense of the flag. It is not necessary 
to announce to the world every other 
morning that we have come _ together 
with the North and have forgotten the bitter- 
ness of our civil struggle. After the honor- 
able adjustment of our differences at Appo- 
mattox there never was any bitterness worth 
mentioning between the men who did the 
fighting. Many of them had been together 
at West Point, on the plains of the West and 
on Mexican battlefields. And when the 
sword was sheathed it was with the convic- 
tion on both sides that each had fought for 
a principle he conceived to be worth dying 
for; that both in courage and sacrifice had 
fittingly illustrated American manhood. No, 
there was little bitterness after the fighting 
was over between the soldiers of the two 
armies. Some who did very little fighting on 
either side got very angry after the war was 
ended, and were a long time about getting 
over the unpleasantness. 





The Loyal South of To day 


The Fourth of July, 1899, finds us a strong, 
united, happy and prosperous people. May it 
always be so! 

The South is. prospering. Of course, the 
majority of us are still agriculturists, but 
our manufacturing interests are receiving in- 
creasing attention with good results. Cotton 
is still the great staple. Our farmers will 
raise cotton because it is the only thing they 
do raise on which they can obtain cash quick- 
ly, and they find that they must have some 
eash to pay taxes and for holiday purposes. 
The agriculture of the South, however, is 
gradually becoming more and more diversi- 
fied. The soil and climate permit of this to 
an almost unlimited extent. The South has 
cheap land and good labor. I expect to see 
it hold its own with the West in farming and 
go ahead of it in fruit growing. 

Labor conditions in the South are not al- 
together satisfactory, but it is, at least, 
immensely better than similar labor in the 
North. We are spared the great strikes 
which agitate Northern communities and 
cause so much disorder and loss. 

The Southern negro is a much better speci- 
men of man than the Northern negro. There 
are soine good house servants among the ne- 
groes in the Northern States, but as a la- 
borer one Southern negro is worth six of 
those in the North. 

Great effert is now being made to educate 
the Southern negro along lines that may 
have the effect of changing his nature to 
such an extent as to make him discontented 
and a striker. We need more Booker T. 
Washingtons at the South. His great indus- 
trial institution is.a mighty power for good 
among the negroes. If we had more such in- 
fluences our race troubles would be of short 
duration. It is not likely, however, that we 
shall have any great labor troubles, as the 
negro is a farm laborer agd it is not possible 
for such vast combinations to be formed as 
those sometimes seen in the North, which 
make war upon all opponents, seize the reins 
of government. and deal out wounds and 
death--fighting such battles as are common 
in the strikes of railroad men and miners— 
battles like that at Homestead—which lead 
some of our quiet Southern people to the con- 
clusion that the North is given up to a carni- 
val of lawlessness. 
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The present year is not an unusually good 
one for the South, but a person who had not 
visited us for twenty years would find great 
improvement. At the close of our war we 
had nothing. You would not find a new bon- 
net in half a dozen States. Now our people 
have new bonnets—not the most expensive 
kind perhaps, but pretty and quite effective, 
even at long range. 

The prosperity of the South Is growing in a 
healthy manner. It is doing well as a stock 
raising country, for the land is cheap and 
the cattle are not swept away in scores of 
thousands by disease or severe weather as 
they are in the West. Many of our people 
are raising horses, too, and doing well at it. 

The lynchings in Georgia and elsewhere 
throughout the South are much to be de- 
plored, but, as indicated in the case of your 
strikes, disorders that even lead to consider- 
able loss of life are not by any ‘means con- 
fined to the South. In these lynchings the 
same crime is always charged. It isa crime 
against our womankind at the thought of 
which men are driven crazy, and they, when 
in that condition, commit lawless acts. iI no- 
tice that two men charged with this crime 
lately were quietly brought to trial. One 
was found guilty and sentenced to be hanged 
in thirty days, and the other was acquitted, 
as the evidence against him failed. The peo- 
ple had been ready to lynch him, and if they 
had done so would have taken the life of an 
innocent man. It certainly is not pleasant 
to contemplate the possibility that such mis- 
takes have been made. 

The root of the trouble is that people who 
lynch men for rape have not proper confi- 
dence in the courts. They are resolved that 
no man guilty of the crime named shall 
through the law’s delay escape the penalty, 
which they think should be swift and cer- 
tain, as the surest check to the crime. If 
they can be induced to rely upon the courts 
a great advance will be made. 

It would be folly to go into a county where 
one of these lynchings has occurred and seize 
a score or so of the lynchers for the purpose 
of hanging them. What power would hang 
them? Before what jury could they be con- 
victed? What jail would hold them from 
their friends, who would surely ride from all 
parts to rescue them? The Federal Govern- 
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ment could not interfere without causing 
greater and more serious troubles than those 
with which our land is already wrestling. 
The solution of our difficulties must rest with 
the law-abiding people of -both races in the 
South. Here again the negroes need to fol- 
low the leadership of Booker T. Washington 
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in co-operating with the white people to the 
end that the crime which leads to lynching 
may be put down. The community which 
commits lawlessness, of course, must always 
suffer from its own deeds, and the results 
that come home to it are the whips that teach 
it to mend its ways. 
WasurixcrTon, D. C, 


The Popular Opinion of Washington. 


By Otis Kendall Stuart. 


““General Washington is known to us, and President Washington. But George Washington is an un- 


known man.”—JOHN BACH MCMASTER. 


OTHER American historical scholars may 
not have put this opinion in the same bold, 
antithetical way that Professor McMaster 
does, but the recent biographies of Wash- 
ington indicate clearly enough that they 
have the opinion. When I first read the bril- 
liant historian’s statements they appeared 
to me to be irreconcilable.: It seemed cer- 
tain that if we, the people, had a true con- 
ception of the General and the President, 
we must also have an approximately true 
conception of the man. If one cannot 
speak, still less can one act, without betray- 
ing one’s self. My own idea of Washington 
was based chiefly on a knowledge of his mil- 
itary and political careers, and I could not 
see that the reading of Sparks’s edition of 


his “ Letters” had materially modified this’ 


idea. If it: had not, then my idea ought to 
be identical with the popular idea, provided 
that was based upon a knowledge of the 
General and the President; and for this I 
was willing to take Professor McMaster’s 
word. And if the reading of the, “ Letters ” 
had modified my idea of the man, then. 
if, somehow, I could get hold of the popu- 
lar idea, I should be able to verify Professor 
McMaster’s statements. 

Accordingly, during several years’ study 
of the life of Washington, I asked a large 
number of persons, of all ages and both 
sexes, to give me their opinions of the man. 
I made no attempt to select individuals, but 
took them as they came along in the course 
of an active business life, aiming to get 
opinions from persons in as many different 
callings as possible. Among them were 


school children and college students; fac- 
tory girls and machinists at the bench; 
bookkeepers, clerks and merchants; elec- 
tricians, drummers and insurance agents; 
nurses, school teachers, doctors, lawyers and 
ministers; musicians, artists and scholars; 
two reporters and one editor; and three 
Englishmen, five Germans, one Scotchman 
and two Japanese. I must say in passing, 
that the Englishmen and the Japanese, of all 
those questioned, had the most exalted idea 
of our first President. 

At the start I had a good deal of difficulty 
in getting any clear idea of my informants’ 
conceptions of the character of Washington, 
and as I attributed this to haziness in their 
minds, I began to think Professor McMas- 
ter might be right after all. But my faith 
in Saint Paul’s doctrine, “ By their works 
shall ye know them,” was strong; and as 
time went on, and I grew more expert in 
putting questions, I discovered that the fault 
had lain chiefly in me. I had overlooked 
the fact that there are two methods of es- 
timating human character—the positive and 
the negative—that is, you can say a man 
is so and so, or yotr can say he is not so and 
so; and if; your negative conclusion is based 
upon actual facts, it may be as sound and 
suggestive as any positive conclusion. Bx- 
perience has convinced me that the popular 
opinion of Washington has been formed by ~ 
the negative method, and that it is based 
upon actual facts. It is, therefore, true as 
far as it goes; and it goes a good way. In 
other words, I ‘thoroughly believe the Amer- 
ican people as a whole regard George Wash- 
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ington as having been about the kind of man 
he actually was. Hence, in giving the 
reader some glimpses of what I found this 
popular idea to be, I have an uneasy feel- 
ing that I am taking the words out of his 
mouth—that he would say, and very likely al- 
ready has said, the same things on the same 
subject. But something will be gained if the 
method by which this opinion has been 
formed can be illustrated. 

Not one of all the persons questioned was 
willing to say Washington was an “ Aristo- 
erat,” and yet almost every one said he was 
not a “Democrat.” These are the facts 
upon which this negative opinion was gen- 
erally based: Washington was born of 
wealthy parents, who were members of the 
aristocratic class of Virginia planters; and 
he had, therefore, a native bias toward 
aristocracy. He was a slave-holder. He 
powdered his hair, wore black velvet clothes, 
knee breeches and jeweled buckles; and he 
drove about the capital in a coach-and-four. 
These are not the ways of a “ Democrat.” 
And here came in the inevitable yarn about 
Jefferson, in his top-boots, a-saddle, riding 
down Chestnut Street,-in Philadelphia, to 
Independence Hall, and hitching his horse 
to a post nearby, while he went in to take 
the Presidential oath ! 

Then, why wasn’t Washington an “ Aris- 
tocrat ?”’ Because, in the first place, other 
American patriots wore the knee breeches, 
and the buckles, and all that, and Wash- 
ington was simply following the fashions of 
his age; in the next place, he had a high 
sense of the dignity of his position as Presi- 
dent and General, and he knew the true 
value of display; in the third place, he made 
Knox, the Boston bookseller, and Hamilton, 
the West Indian adventurer, his closest 
friends, and he always stopped over at Wil- 
mington, on his way to Philadelphia, to have 
a quiet chat with O’Flinn, the old Revolu- 
tionary army captain, and so he showed he 
placed merit above birth; and, finally, he 
got down to hard pan on his farm, and 
worked with his hands. You cannot convince 
an American that a man who works with 
his hands is an “ Aristocrat !” 

Now, a body can have an idea a long 
time without ever expressing it even to him- 
Self; and between these two negatives— 
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Washington was not an “ Aristocrat” and 
not a “ Democrat ”—surely there lies a posi- 
tive—a positive which, probably, the ma- 
jority of my informants never thought it 
worth while to express. Aristocracy is old, 
but democracy is new; and while Wash- 
ington might easily have been such an 
“ Aristocrat’ as we sometimes see even in 
America, ,yet he could not have been such a 
‘Democrat ”’ as we generally see now even 
among the wealthiest of our citizens. What 
the people think is that Washington was a 
thorough man of his time—an eighteenth 
century gentleman, with all the fine instincts 
that word has always implied. 


Again, almost everybody said Washing- 
ton was not “affectionate;” and yet, con- 
trary to my expectations, they said he was 
not “cold.” ‘“ How,” I was asked, “ could 
a man be cold who loved the excitement 
and danger of battle as he did ?”” When he 
was a boy, out there in Great Meadows, he 
wantéd to fight a thousand French regu- 
lars with a hundred and fifty frontiersmen 
and Indians! What was that terrible thing 
he said to Lee, in his passion at Monmouth ? 
And had his aide not dragged him from the _ 
field during the New York campaign, would 
he not have faced the whole British army 
single-handed ? Small thanks, too, the aide 
got for his pains! And what his cowardly 
soldiers got was blows with his naked 
sword! Only men of passion behave that 
way; and passion means heat, not cold. 

Still, the people think Washington was 
not “affectionate;” and they think so be- 
cause they know his whole life was spent 
in doing one stern duty after another, which 
does not foster sentiment. It seems ridicu- 
lous to recite the incidents of that life. I 
found the people knew them almost as well 
as the scholars. They knew that he left 
school to find himself dependent upon his 
mother, and that, true American as he was, 
he would make his own honest living. Those 
were doubtful and dangerous times, but the 
boy plunged into the wilderness with his 
surveyor’s chain, nevertheless. He climbed 
mountains and swam rivers by day, and 
slept under the stars by night, while wild 
beasts and human enemies, savage and civ- 
ilized, lurked in the forests. It was a hard, 
rough life, and it must have been very sober- 
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ing to a boy born and bred as Washington 
had been. Doubtless it had its compensa- 
tions—perhaps the future General could 
have had no better schooling; but it was 
not calculated to awaken the tenderer emo- 
tions. Even the pleasant trip to the Bar- 
badoes was undertaken as a duty, for he 
went to accompany his brother Lawrence, 
who was doomed with consumption. Law- 
rence died when George was twenty-one. 
and he left George the guardian of his 
daughter. There are not many men who 
will trust their young boy brothers with 
so great a responsibility. But there was 
that in Washington which, throughout his 
whole life, inspired confidence. Dinwiddie 
made him a major in the Virginia forces, 
and adjutant-general of the “ Northern Di- 
vision’ when he was but twenty-two; and 
at that age he set off, with Van Braam and 
Christopher Gist, on the famous winter trip 
to French Creek. Everybody knows the 
result of that trip. Then, a year later, 
came Braddock’s defeat, out of which Wash- 
ington emerged world-famous, to be ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the Virginia 
military. And what were the duties of that 
position ? Here is what the Commander-in- 
Chief himself says: 


“T have been posted, then, for more than 
twenty months past, upon our cold and barren 
frontiers, to perform, I think I may say, im- 
possibilities—that is, to protect from the cruel 


incursions of a crafty, savage enemy a line of. 


inhabitants of more than three hundred and 
fifty miles in extent with a force inadequate to 
the task.” 


And yet, somehow or other, the people 
of Virginia seemed to think he performed 
that task; for when, after the war was over, 
he arose in the House of Burgesses to re- 
ply to the Speaker’s thanks for his public 
services, and could only stand there blush- 
ing and stammering, the Speaker voiced the 
sentiment of the State when he said: “ Sit 
down, Mr. Washington, your modesty equals 
your valor, and that surpasses the power of 
any language I possess !” 

But this was in 1759, when Washington 
was twenty-seven, and when, therefore, his 
character was “set.” His most impres- 
sionable years were past, and no man ever 
led a more unsentimental life than he did 
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during those Years. The period that fol- 
lowed is the one I found the people know 
least about. But who does know much 
about it ? We know the surveys he made 
when a boy stand unquestioned to this day, 
and we can well believe that now his 
brands of flour were their own guarantee. 
As quite a number of my informants put it, 
“When he did a thing, he did it!” It is 
no wonder his credit was “ Al,” and that he 
made money. Nor is it surprising that his 
diaries, journals and accounts were kept 
with “ wonderful exactness.” And does it 
modify our opinion of him to learn that he 
often went fox-hunting, played cards on the 
rainy days, or soundly thrashed a poacher 
who threatened him with a gun? 

Not only did I find that where the people 
knew the General and the President, there 
also they knew the man, but I found, too, 
that where they were in error about the 
man, they were also in ignorance about the 
General and the President. In truth, some- 
times I was inclined to think they knew 
the man better than they knew the Presi- 
dent and the General! Only a few of my 
informants considered Washington either a 
“great” statesman or a “great” captain. 
And how could they ? Of all the great men 
of history, Washington led the least 
“showy” life; and your Fredericks and 
Napoleons depend a good deal upon “ show ”’ 
for their reputations. These were men who 
did a vast amount of talking, too—especially 
about themselves; but Washington was a 
silent man. Besides, generalship and states- 
manship are technical subjects, ‘“ caviare to 
the general.” The people can feel the 
weight of Washington’s genius and charac- 
ter, without being able to point out any one 
thing, or any series of things, done or 
written, which prove his “ greatness.” Ask 
the first person you see if Washington was 
a great general, and it is a question what 
the answer will be. Ask if he was a great 
statesman, and it is two to one the answer 
will be “No.” But ask if he was a great 
man, and it is a thousand to one the re- 
sponse will be an unhesitating “ Yes!” I 
have asked this question hundreds of times, 
and I have yet to receive the opposite reply. 
The fact is, the people never think of con- 
sidering Washington as a mere military 
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strategist or as a mere political leader. The 
Trenton campaign, for example, which 
Vrederick the Great said was the “ greatest 
of the age,” and by which the Revolution 
was saved; and the masterly handling of 
France, by which an almost surely fatal war 
was averted—these are merely incidents in 
his career; enough, perhaps, to make the 
fame of other men, but not especially re- 
markable acts in Washington’s life. What 
does it signify to us, then, that Pitt was 
a greater statesman, Napoleon a greater cap- 
tain, or Hamilton a greater financier—if 
they really were ? Perhaps, if we had noth- 
ing but his military career, or nothing but 
his politieal career, to judge by, our opin- 
ions might be different. But Washington 
had a work to do which called for the exer- 
cise of generalship, statesmanship and the 
gifts of the financier. And he did that work. 
This is precisely the point so far as the 
American people are concerned. There 
is the whole matter in a nutshell. In this 
country a brilliant argument makes the 
reputation of a lawyer, a skillful operation 
the fortune of a surgeon. For we have an 


abiding faith in the doctrine that “if you. 


do the thing, you have the power;” and we 
have measured the man by the size of the 
job he did. There is one man, at:least, who 
can think of no better gauge. 

The people know that George Washington 
led a wholesome, manly, sweet private life; 
and, therefore, they say he was a “ good” 
man—a gentleman in the fine, true sense of 
that word. It is apparent, too, that he al- 
ways knew what he wanted, and saw clear- 
ly how to get it; and hence they say he was 
a “thjnking” man. Then, because he got 
results from his work, they say he was a 
“ practical”? man. Next, they see he kept on 
working in the face of the most terrible dif_i- 
culties and the most trying rebuffs, and so 
they argue he was a “persistent” man— 
one who could wring final success out of 
apparent defeat. Nothing is more certain 
than that he was “ brave,” physically and 
morally; and it is equally certain that he 
was a “broad” man, for he constantly 
looked on all sides of a question, and 
handled many different things successfully, 
from a surveyor’s quadrant to a nation. 
Again. his record shows he had the high 
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gift of weighing men and issues accurately, 
and so we consider he was a “ well-bal- 
anced’ man—a man whose judgments were 
as sound as they were just. Picture, then, this 
good, thinking, practical, persistent, brave, 
broad, well-balaneed man in his theater of 
action—in the high-strung years prior to 
1776 and during the weary, oscillating Rev- 
olution, and in the “ Critical Period ” which 
followed that; and, finally, while the Gov- 
ernment was in its birth-throes, like an or- 
dered universe issuing out of the original, 
formless chaos. Can we conceive’ of a 
grander, a more heroic picture? That 
whole glorious time was the very antipodes 
of iconoclastic. There is no other period of 
equal length in the history of the world dur- 
ing which as great a constructive work was 
done;,and the work has not only endured 
to this day, but its enduring qualities seem 
to ripen and unfold with the passing years. 
The men who did that work were builders; 
and Washington was the master-builder of 
them all. 

Talk to us about knowing the General and 
the President, and not knowing the man! 
Why, in every movement of his band of im- 
mortal heroes—the Continental. Ariny—we 
see more than the mere General; and in 
every official act of those first eight years 
of our national life we see more than the 
mere President. Sweet and wholesome as 
Washington’s private life was, it was not 
as divinely pure as his political ambition; 
and his political ambition was no whit purer 
than his political life. In that life we see 
rigid integrity blended with devoted pa- 
triotism, rooted like the oak. We see his 
grand moral “ grip.” We see his profound, 
almost prophetic insight into public affairs. 
For Washington was the leader of 
leaders—the one man of them who never 
despaired, never faltered; who always kept 
the final result in view, and worked every 
waking hour for that result; who pledged 
his private fortune for it, and who forced 
and bent his private enterprises to assist 
in achieving it. And for what ? Oh, what 
a world of suggestion lies in that question ! 
For what? There is the full-blown flower 
of citizenship—the type, the ‘ideal of what 
we ourselves would wish to be! 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





The Mitigation of the Evils of War. 


By Commander Charles H. Stockton, U. S. N., 


PRESIDENT OF THE NAvAL War COLLEGE, 


THE assemblage of the distinguished body 
of men at The Hague, representing as they 
do the great civilized States of the world, for 
the purpose of lessening the recurrence of 
war and of the evils arising therefrom, calls 
attention anew to matters which have awak- 
ened discussion periodically from leading 
humanitarians and publicists in most coun- 
tries and ages. 

I think I am within reasonable limits when 
I say that no country in the world, consider- 
ing its comparatively short existence as a 
State, has contributed more toward the miti- 
gation of the severity of war than the United 
States of America. In the early days of our 
history we did this by our aggressive action 
and forcible arguments: in behalf of the 
rights of neutrals and neutral property, thus 


limiting the range of belligerent operations 


and consequent damage in naval warfare. 
In the advocacy and practice of arbitration 
as a substitute for hostilities we have led 
the world; while in the formulating and pro- 
mulgation of practical measures and rules 
for land warfare we have given an example 


alike creditable to those of our countrymen , 


who have been concerned in drawing up the 
rules and to our Government in authorizing 
their promulgation and enforcement. The 
distinguished German publicist Bluntschli 
says that of the various modern acts and 
movements that have tended to ameliorate 
the evils of war, the promulgation by the 
United States of the instructions for the 
government of its armies in the field, drawn 
up principally by the late Francis Lieber, 
LL.D., and issued in 1863 by direction of 
President Lincoln as General Order No. 100, 
was among the first and most remarkable. 
These instructions, tho now needing revision 
in some details in order to keep abreast of 
the advancing and humane spirit of the 
times, are still in substantial accord with the 
rules of international law upon the subjects 
with which they deal and form the acknowl- 
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edged basis of various formulated works, 
codes and instructions issued by both writers 
and governments of several European States, 
as well as by associated bodies of jurists 
voluntarily formed for the reform and ad- 
vancement of the practice of international 
law. 

The Conference of Paris in 1856 with its re- 
sultant declaration of the same year; the in- 
structions just referred to issued in 1863; the 
Geneva conventions of 1864 and 1868; and 
the conferences of St. Petersburg in 1868, 
and of Brussels in 1874, may be said to form 
epochs in the modern history of the efforts 
for the mitigation of the evils and cruelty 
arising from war. These conventions and 
conferences may not all have resulted in 
tangible and permanent agreements, but they 
represent the advance of public opinion in its 
tendencies to restrict the evils of war in 
many directions. 

The efforts of the early writers upon the 
laws proposed for nations, known of late 
years as international law, such as Grotius 
in the seventeenth century, and Vattel in the 
eighteenth century, led to a very material 
diminution of these evils and sufferings, 
while of later years the efforts of such men 
as Drs. Whewell and Woolsey have not been 
without their effect. Whewell, who founded 
the chair of international law at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge in England, enjoined its 
occupant, in his will and accompanying regu- 
lations, to make it his aim in all parts of his 
treatment of the- subject to lay down such 
rules and to suggest sueh measures as might 
tend to diminish the evils of war and finally 
to extinguish war among nations. 

In the unpublished manual prepared by the 
British Government for the officers of the 
Queen’s service, the general object of war is 
stated to be, politically speaking, the redress 
of a national injury by means of force. From 
a military point of view, it is further stated 
the object of war is the procuring of a com- 
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plete submission of the enemy at the earliest 
possible period, with the least possible ex- 
penditure of men and money. 

These statements or definitions of legiti- 
mate warfare, from a political and military 
point of view, may be accepted as proper and 
correct, and the elements entering into war, 
of time, men and money, must be carefully 
borne’ in mind and an avoidance should be 
made of an improper sentimentality which 
would lead to measures that, while affording 
localized or temporary relief to the stress of 
war, yet cause further and undue prolonga- 
tion of war with its constantly attendant 
suffering. Governmental weakness and lax 
military discipline are evils to be guarded 
against, both as State policy and, still more, 
as tending to prolong war and increase its 
evils. 

The Declaration of Paris of 1856, which is 
now Virtually adopted by all of the great na- 
tions of the world, exempts from seizure in 
war-time certain, property afloat of neutrals 
or carried by neutral vessels and hence re- 
lieves, to that extent, the pressure upon in- 
nocent property without sacrificing a war 
power that is effective. The complications 
arising from the questions of neutral goods 
in an enemy’s ship and enemy’s goods in 
neutral ships has been always vexatious, 
both to the belligerents and to the neutrals 
concerned. Not that I would eliminate the 
pressure upon capital in such matters it 
effectively made. Life is much more valuable 
than property, but the pressure upon prop- 
erty, either in the shape of high taxes or con- 
fiscation, has historically proven to be more 
efficient in stopping war than killing and 
maiming. The late Prof. Henry Fawcett 
says of this, that ‘‘ War will be rendered less 
frequent if a whole nation is made to feel its 
terrible consequences, instead of concentrat- 
ing all the horrors in the sacrifice of thou- 
sands of helpless victims who may be mar- 
shaled at the caprice of a despot.” It has 
been generally stated that the proposition for 
the conference at The Hague itself resulted 
more from the enormous cost of war and its 
preparation in money than from any great 
solicitude for human life. 

The most humanizing effect of the Declara- 
tion of Paris is, however, its provision for 
the abolition of privateering, a method of 
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warfare afloat which, without close govern- 
mental supervision, degenerates into illegiti- 
mate and often plundering operations of an 
indiscriminate nature. 

To the virtual abolition of privateering, the 
United States has added within the last year 
the abolition of prize and bounty money, thus 
relieving from its military services the link- 
ing of personal pecuniary profit with military . 
or naval eapture and success. The experi- 
ence of the Confederate cruiser “ Alabama ”’ 
during the Civil War shows that the paraly- 
sis and destruction of an enemy’s shipping 
and carrying trade can be carried on suc- 
cessfully without this element of personal 
gain, as Semmes, in his operations, had 
neither the expectation nor the realization of) 
prize money. 

One of the most marked advances in the 
mitigation of human suffering attendant 
upon war was made by the Geneva conven- 
tion for the amelioration of the condition of 
the sick and wounded of armies in the field. 
The rules of this convention have been 
adopted by all of the important civilized 
States of the world, including Japan, so that 
they now may be considered as coming with- 
in the sanction and authority of international 
law. The working of the Geneva conven- 
tion, which provides among other things for 
the safety of those who voluntarily attend 
the sick and wounded of either or both bel- 
ligerents, is more commonly known, from its 
badges, as the Red Cross regulations and 
operations. Turkey and Japan having 
adopted ‘these regulations and being non- 
Christian countries, another badge in addi- 
tion to, or as a substitute for, the red cross is 
proposed for general use. 

The conditions of modern naval warfare 
require other regulations beyond those 
adopted in 1864 at Geneva. Such regulations 
were drawn up at a conference held in 
Geneva in 1868. As they have not been ac- 
cepted by the various civilized countries of 
the world, they have not, as yet, binding 
effect upon any; but they are one of the sub- 
jects proposed to be dealt with by The Hague 
conference and, as a matter of fact, are at 
this moment under discussion. These ar- 
ticles are both humane and practicable, and 
with some slight changes to guard against 
abuse, they can be put in force without detri- 
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ment to the proper rights of the belligerent 
parties. 

During our late war with Spain, the minis- 
ter from Switzerland - accredited. to the 
United States proposed to our Government 

‘the adoption of these additional articles dur- 
ing the war, in case similar action was taken 
by Spain. This proposal was acceded to by 
both countries, and these articles were thus 
in force as a modus vivendi during the entire 
war. The ambulance-ship ‘“ Solace” was 
fitted out in accordance with that modus 
vivendi, by direction of Secretary Long, and 
was the first Government vessel of any na- 
tion, so far as I know, fitted and equipped 
under the terms of these additional articles 
of the Geneva convention. In General Order 
No. 487 of the Navy Department, dated 
April 27th, 1898, it was especially provided 
that no guns, ammunition, or articles con- 
traband of war, except coal or stores neces- 
sary for the movement of the vessel, should 
be placed on board; and, furthermore, that 
the vessel should not be used for the carriage 
of dispatches or of officers or men not dis- 
abled, other than those belonging to the med- 
ical department. The great. desirability of 
a sbip fulfilling the purpose of an ambulance 
in the carriage of the sick and wounded from 
the crowded battle ships to better treatment 
afloat and ashore can readily be recognized, 
and the creditable example thus shown by 
Spain and the United States during the late 
war should be permanently extended by the 
action of the present conference at The 
Hague so as to include all nations. 

The proposal of M. Landry to utilize pleas- 
ure yachts of sufficient size in time of war as 
ambtlance vessels to accompany fighting de- 
tachments of vessels or fleets is a most ex- 
cellent one and, with accompanying restric- 
tions against the use of such vessels for dis- 
patch or scouting purposes, entirely feasible. 

In 1868 a conference was held in St. Peters- 
burg which resulted in an engagement 
among the European States not to use ex- 
plosive bullets under fourteen ounces of 
weight. The importance of this agreement 
has been diminished by the invention and use 

of fattened bullets, and of leaden bullets of 

small calibre tipped or cased with hard 
metal. it is hoped that proper changes can 
he made that will, without affecting the stop- 





ping power of bullets, prevent all mutilation 
and unnecessary suffering. This matter also 
is at present under consideration at The 
Hague. 

The detailed proposals of the Ozar of 
Russia, made known by Count Muravieff in 
a circular letter last January, proposed, 
among other things, the prohibition of new 
high explosives, of submarine boats, of ves- 
sels for ramming purposes alone, and of the 
use of explosives dropped from balloons. 
These methods of warfare and others likely 
to be invented are objected to on account of 
the greater loss of life’involved rather than 
on account of the pain or suffering involved. 
As the object of warfare is to gain results 
by such loss of life, or by the fear of such 
loss and disaster, it does not seem necessary 
or logical to forbid such things. The moral 
influence of such weapons is more wide- 
reaching than the actual effect, and one has 
only to study the history of naval warfare to 
be impressed with the effectiveness, for defen- 
sive purposes, upon the action and morale of 
naval forces that arises from the fear of tor- 
pedoes, rams and submarine mines. Modern 
naval warfare, in the face of the invention 
of so many death-dealing appliances, cer- 
tainly does not prove in fact to be so fatal a 
matter to the victor or to those whose retreat 
is well conducted, as many have prophesied. 
It is the defeated who, both in ancient and 
modern warfare, suffer great losses when not 


.protected by discipline and orderly move- 


ments. Much, very much, loss of life is oc- 
casioned in stampedes and routs by proper 
cavalry attack, but the abolition of the use 
of cavalry is not proposed by any writer 
upon these subjects. Skill and proper avoid- 
ance neutralizes the actual effect of many 
new appliances. 

The extension of the additional articles of 
Geneva to cover shipwrecked and abandoned 
seamen of either belligerent is but proper; 
and neutral’ vessels carrying them to a place 
of refuge should be exempt from the penal- 
ties of seizure or confiscation. In 1855, dur- 
ing the Crimean War, a Bremen ship was 
condemned by an English prize court for 
carrying a party of shipwrecked Russian 
officers and seamen from a Japanese to a 
Russian harbor. Such rulings naturally dis- 
courage ordinary acts of humanity, or pre- 
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vent the offer of material assistance to those 
in distress. 

The matter of bombardments, or the levy- 
ing of ransoms in lieu of bombardments, of 
open and undefended seacoast towns, ‘tho 
favored by many French writers, is against 
the spirit of the times, as such operations are 
not likely to have a serious effect upon the 
result of the war while causing needless suf- 
fering and destruction. A rule forbidding 
such operations was one of those proposed in 
the code recommended by the Institute of In- 
terrational Law in 1880. A somewhat sim- 
ilar question is that of the reduction of a for- 
tified town by an attack confined to the de- 
struction of its residential portion alone. 
This is hardly in accord with the humane 
spirit of the age or justified by the results. 
Cases of this nature might easily have arisen 
in Cuba or Spain, if some of the operations 
proposed for the navy alone had been under- 
taken. 
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In conclusion then let us hope that what- 
ever else may be done at The Hague, that the 
position of the articles of the’ Geneva con- 
vention of 1864 be strengthened and those of 
1868 concerning naval warfare be adopted. 
Notwithstanding the reactionary mode of 
warfare shown in the Franco-German war 
by both belligerents, it must be conceded 
that the progress toward better methods is 
continuous. 

Especially is this evident when we consider 
that in the vaunted days of chivalry it was 
the custom to execute captives in sight of be- 
sieged towns, to kill in cold blood the garri- 
sons of. besieged towns that defended them- 
selves bravely, and to hang all who at- 
tempted to succor besieged places. The 
attitude of our navy alone toward its de- 
feated foemen at Santiago presented a far 
different mode of warfare, which was alike 
honorable to our country and’‘to the ad- 
vanced humanity of the times. 

Newport, R, I. 


Our London Letter. 


By Justin McCarthy, M. P. 
I am dictating this letter, as it is impossible 


for me to write it. When those who read it 
realize in their imaginations the conditions 
of my life at this moment they will under- 
stand why I am obliged to address. my 
friends with the aid of another hand. I am 
lying at this moment in a large, cool, blank- 
walled room that might be the cell of an an- 
chorite, the study of some austere scholar, or, 
for that matter, the dungeon of some es- 
teemed and estimable prisoner of state. 
Smooth, high walls of a calm, dull, neutral 
color shut me in;.a narrow bed is my king- 
dom; behind my head a large window lets 
in light and air and the never-ending roar 
essential to the meeting of many great Lon- 
don highways. Of whatI speak I speak for the 
most part from memory. The multitudinous 
noises are with me ever present to my con- 
.Sciousness; but of the room itself, its color 
and condition, I speak as I might speak of 
Constantinople or Jerusalem, from memory. 
Yor it is a room in the Royal Hye Hospital in 


Southwark which I entered for the first time 
a week ago, but which I have not seen since 
the morning after I entered it. On that morn- 
ing I was successfully operated upon by Dr. 
Maleolm McHardy, and since that morning 
I have lain in bandaged darkness, waiting on 
the slow process of recovery. The process at 
least is not uninteresting. It has the attrac- 
tion of a novel experience. The enforced in- 
action, the strange obscurity, the uncondi- 
tional surrender of body and will, are unlike 
anything I have known before, and as such 
have at least thei~ curiosity if not their 
charm to one whose business in life has so 
largely been the business of curious observa- 
tion. And my prison is made exceedingly 
pleasant to me. Kind nurses, soft of voice . 
and exquisitely delicate of touch, minister to 
me; my daughter and son relieve guard—for 
so far I am allowed but one visitor at a time 
—in sitting by me and reading to me; friends 
write to me and send me flowers and wish 
me the kindest of kind wishes. Even if the 
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conditions were less pleasant, dullness or de- 
pression would be well-nigh impossible to 
any one in the hands of Malcolm McHardy. 
A splendid cheerfulness, a ceaseless wit, a 
flow of kindliness and good spirits that is 
tonic and invigorating, make his presence in 
such a sick-room as mine the best of restora- 
tives. I am going well, I am told, and I am 
glad and thankful to hear it. I shall certain- 
ly carry away the most grateful recollections 
of,my stay in a historic spot. Yes, a historic 
spot. The Royal Eye Hospital is situated in 
St. George’s-in-the-Fields, Southwark; and in 
St. George’s-in-the-Fields, something more 
than a hundred years ago, the wild mob that 
wore the blue cockades of Lord George Gor- 
don seethed and raved. A white obelisk that 
dates from the reign of George the Third 
stands in the cross-ways just outside the hos- 
pital door and recalls to my mind those rail- 
ings which still stand in Bowling Green in 
New York and which once encircled a statue 
of that unwise, unhappy king. I have been 
busy with George the Third of late and 
thinking much of-him and of his time and of 
the men who made his time famous, and 
from St. George’s-in-the-Fields my thoughts 
go very naturally to Bowling Green. 

While I have been lying here, darkened 
and inert, I have. heard with great regret of 
the death of two men, two friends of mine, 
two very remarkable public figures, one an 
Englishman, the other an American. Eng- 
lish politics, English journalism, English. 
public life lose much in losing Dr. Wallace, 
who died but a few days ago as Chatham 
died, almost.on the very floor of the House 
of Commons. England and America alike 
will miss and alike regret the familiar form 
of Augustin Daly. Dr. Wallace was a very 
remarkable man who had lived a very odd, 
remarkable life. He was a brilliant talker in 
private, a brilliant speaker in public. He 
had played many parts in his life and been 
conspicuous in all of them. He began as a 
preacher, who became a very popular preach- 
er in Edinburgh. Then he succeeded a very 
able man, Russel, as editor of the great Edin- 
burgh paper, the Scotsman. After a while he 
lefi journalism and turned to the bar, and 
succeeded at the bar as he succeeded else- 
where. Then he became a lecturer, and inev- 
itably a very popular lecturer. <A couse of 





lectures was almost delivered in Ametica; it 
was interrupted by an accident, and America 
lost the knowledge of a very witty, fluent, 
really eloquent man. At lust he entered the 
House of Commons, and rapidly earned dis- 
tinction there, not merely as a clever speaker, 
but as a clever debater. He was one of those 
rare speakers whose flow of argument is ac- 
tually bettered by interruption. An example 
of this comes into my mind as I dictate. He 
was addressing the House of Commons on 
some question of inadequate ministerial con- 
cession to some popular demand. <A sup- 
porter of the Government interrupted him 
by calling out the familiar question, “ Isn’t 
half a loaf better than no bread?” ‘“ Yes,” 
Wallace retorted promptly, “‘ but is: half a 
watch better than no chronometer?” and 
amid the delighted laughter of both sides 
of the House he went on with his address. 
Now he is gone the House of Commons has 
lost a characteristic figure. Wallace was an 
eccentric man as well as a gifted man, but in 
the beautiful, tender words of Johnson about 
Goldsmith, ‘‘ he is sono more.” In the death 
of my other friend, Mr. Augustin Daly, the 
dramatic art of two worlds has lost a very 
true friend and loyal servant. Few men 
ever labored more earnestly or more success- 
fully to elevate the stage and to make it a 
vehicle for good as well as for pleasure. It 
will not be easy soon to fill the exact and 
peculiar place he held in the public mind in 
England as well as on your side of the Atlan- 
tic.. 

London is very busy, and very rightly and 
wisely busy just now in doing homage to a 
most illustrious American. The name of 
Mark Twain is perhaps the most popular 
name in London at this moment.. Long ago 
we learned to laugh whenever. he chose to 
bid us laugh; it was later when we came to 
learn how much of immortal beauty and 
courage and tender pity lay behind the laugh- 
ter. To-day Mark Twain is deservedly 
among the most honored and the best-be- 
loved of living writers. He has done what 
Dickens did; he has taught men the antique 
truths, the splendid virtues, and has taught 
them with smiling lips. And the admirable 
example of his life, that high nobility of 
conduct which associates him with the he- 
roic unselfishness and exalted honor of Sir 
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Walter Scott, have done much to endear the 
admirable man to a world that already loved 
the admirable writer. So London_is eager 
to do him honor to-day with banquet after 
banquet and applause upon, applause, and it 
is one of the few regrets of my sojourn here 
in Southwark that I have been able to take 
no part in the welcome and the applause. So 
I was not able to be present at the dinner 
given by the Whitefriars Club, over which 
Poulteney Bigelow presided and where 
Chauncey Depew spoke and where Mark 
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Twain in reply to the toast of his health 
made, as I am told, one of the wittiest 
speeches that ever came from those witty 
lips. I was “in another place,” as they say 
in the House of Commons when they wish 
to refer to the House of Lords. But I was 
there in spirit, and my name was represented 
there, and I am glad with all my heart to 
think that Mark Twain need have no doubt 
of the admiration and -the love we all have 
for him on this side of the sea. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Twenty-One Club. 


By May McHenry. 


On Old Man John Barton’s eightieth birth- 
day there Was a family reunion at The 
Homestead. The Bartons are numerous and 
clannish, consequently they gathered in 
strong force at the big, square white house 
on the site where their great-grandfather, 
Johu Barton, built the first log cabin north 
of the Wishshinky. 


Family reunions are nothing» uncommon: 


with the Partons, but there were features 
that distinguished this party from other af- 
fairs of the kind. For one thing, it was Old 
Man John’s first and last eightieth birthday. 
Then all the John Bartons were present. 
John is a good, solid, sensible name, and the 
Bartons rather like it; there is Old Man 
John, and John Junior, and John third, and 
Little John, and Johnny K., and Danville 
John, and John the Blacksmith, not to men- 
tion John Barton Todd and young Johnny 
IX. Barton Morton. But the great distin- 
guishing feature of the party was the found- 
ing of the ['wenty-One Club. 

Old Man John was interested and moved 
when he counted up and found there were 
nine young men of the Barton family who 
would attain their majority before the year 
was out, 

It was at the time of the Easter vacation, 
and all of the nine happened to be at’The 
Homestead birthday party. They were gath- 
ered into the big parlor—three young farm- 
ers, a Harvard junior, a medical student, a 
law student, a musician, a telegraph oper- 
ator and a drug clerk—all trying to look dig- 


nified and unconscious ‘as grandfathers, 
uncles, cousins slapped them on the back 
and called them fine young roosters, and 
joked about beardless cheeks and mustaches 
like the down of a half-fledged pigeon. 

‘Nine new votes for the straight Demo- 
cratic ticket !” said John Junior, who was a 
member of the State Legislature. ‘“ That 
ought to turn the scale in Christopher Coun- 
ty next fall.” ° 

“T tell you it makes the old man’s heart 
big with pride to see so many fine young 
shoots around the parent tree,” said Old Man 
John in his loud, hearty tones. ‘“ The older 
generation is nothing but half-dead branches — 
hanging on until a gust of wind snaps them 
off; and it is a comfort to know there is 
pienty of sound, sappy, heart-whole Barton 
timber coming on—good American timber, 
too, the sort the Government needs for 
props.” Old Man John had been a lumber- 
man in his day, so he used a lumberman’s 
figures. 

, They were talking in that way, guying, 
flattering and applauding the foolish-looking 
young men, when a pretty, brown-haired 
girl stood beside Old Man John’s chair, her 
eyes bright and saucy. 

“TI, too, will be twenty-one soon, grand- 
father,” she cried gayly. ‘Next Fourth of © 
July, the nation’s birthday. Why do you not 
call me a promising young sapling?—a birch 
sapling?” 

The old man squeezed the plump little 
hand of the merry young schoolma’am, his 
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favorite grandchild, and told her she was a 
moss rose, a honeysuckle and a rare white 
lily. The boys, relieved to find themselves 
no longer the center of interest, laughed 
teazingly and told their cousin she was only 
a-girl and had better pass herself off as a 
minor as long as she could—her coming of 
age amounted to nothing, for she would 
have no vote any way; she could never be an 
American sovereign and help rule ninety 
unillions of people through the ballot box, 
the glory and the pride and the sacred re- 
sponsibility of citizenship were not for her. 

Pretty Marian, secure in the admiration 
and loyal allegiance due her as the only 
young lady in a family burdened with so 
many bothersome and ungainly young 
males, did not mind the laughter and teazing 
in the least. But when the misguided Har- 
vard student adopted a patronizing tone and 
hinted that she was a New Woman and in- 
tended to assert her equality at the polls as 
well as in the matter of birthdays, Marian 
stood up very straight, with slight flush on 
her cheeks. 

“No; I do not want to vote—not yet,” she 
said calmly. “I fear it might be taken for 
granted that I have no ideas of my own and 
might be counted upon to walk up like a 
sheep and vote the straight Democratic tick- 
et just because the Bartons usually belong to 
that party.” 

“No,” she went on, without noticing the 


laughter and applause, “I could not consider. 


myself fitted for the glory and the pride and 
the sacred responsibility of citizenship while 
I boasted of a better acquaintance with the 
formation of the ancient Greek republics 
than with.the Constitution and political his- 
tory of the United, States.” 

The Harvard man fell back and drew in 
his breath sharply as a sign that he had been 
hit; but the little school teacher went on un- 
disturbed, and it was the good-looking drug 
‘clerk who clapped his hand to his heart at 
her next shot. 

“Being only a girl, I would lack courage 
to assume a share in the government of 
ninety million people when I have never 
even looked at the instrument forming the 
basis of that government, the Constitution 
of the United States. If I was likely to be- 
come a voter I might consider it my duty to 
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inform myself about some of the national 
questions and the attitudes of theparties, and 
about political methods. At any rate, I feel 
sure I would read something in the news- 
papers besides the baseball news, and in ad- 
dition to being able to give biographies of 
all the crack players of the league teams I 
would know the names and the places of the 
members of the President’s Cabinet; also I 
would find out whether or not the unit rule 
has anything to do with the way a Speaker 
of the House runs things. 

“Why, do you know,” and she threw back 
her head like her father, the Judge, when he 
gave a charge to the jury—‘‘ Why, do you 
know, if I had the prospect ahead of me of 
having a voice in the management of my 
country, if I, like you boys, should have the 
rights and the power of an American voter 
when I reach twenty-one, I would accept 
the responsibility with the spirit of the Czar 
of Russia receiving his crown on his knees, 
with tears running down his face; I would ; 
do as the knights of old did before they took 
the solemn vows of their knighthood: I 
would go off alone and strengthen my soul 
by fasting and prayer. That is what I would 
do if I was going to vote next fall!” E 

There was such a roar of applause and 
laughter that Marian darted out of the room 
in sudden confusion. The next minute the 
dining-room doors were thrown open and 
they all flocked out laughing and talking 
noisily—all except Marian; she disappeared 
into the kitchen and stayed there the greater 
part of the afternoon, making herself useful. 

After dinner some of the boys met on the 
porch. 

“Marian rather pitched into us, 
she?” remarked Will Barton. 

“The baseball and Cabinet members’ stab 
was meant for me,” announced Will’s twin 
brother, Dan. ‘“ Wonder who was tripped 
up on the unit rule?” 

‘The musician, who was dangling his long 
legs over the railing and gazing off dreamily. 
at the hills, turned without a word and 
screwed up his face into such an irresistibly 
funny wink that the others shouted with 
laughter, and Johnny K. and the Harvard 
man hurried up to join in the fun. 

“T dare say it would not hurt any of.us to 
know more about sueh things,’ the Harvard 


didn’t 
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man observed thoughtfully. ‘I for one will 
admit that I ought to be better informed as 
to the duties and privileges of American cit- 
izenship.” 

They all appreciated the astonishing mod- 
esty of Jimmie in making such an admission, 
and showed their appreciation by agreeing 
with him. promptly. 

Then Johnny K. straightened himself up 
and threw away his cigar. 

“Why do not you fellows do something? ” 
he said. “There are nine of you who will 
vote for the first time next fall, and sixty or 
seventy others, possibly, throughout the 
county. While acquiring a little information 
yourselves you might influence some of the 
others to take a more intelligent interest in 
the institutions of the country. You know 
the theory: the higher the intelligence and 
virtue of the average voter the nearer we 
approach the ideal republic. Why don’t you 
do something for your country to celebrate 
your coming of age?” 

Now Johnny K., a rising young lawyer, 
lately elected district-attorney, a keen sports- 
man and a good fellow, was the admiration 
and secretly cherished model of all the boys, 
especially of his younger brother, the Har- 
vard man; consequently his suggestion car- 
ried. 

That evening Marian walked home through 
the tields with her cousins, Dan and Will. 

“Well, we’re going to do it,’”’ Dan began. 

“Do what?” 

“The Czar of Russia receiving his crown, 
the knight taking his vows act. Only we will 
have an American, modernized version; fast- 
ing might not agree with the fragile, up-to- 
date constitution. Behold in me the treasur- 
er of the Twenty-One Club!” and he rattled 
the silver in his pockets. 

“Yes, we have formed a club,” Will ex- 
plained. ‘ Object, to study the Constitution 
of the United States and—er—to prepare our- 
selves for citizenship. We intend to take in 
as many fellows who come of age this year 
as we can get to join us. The club will buy 
books and papers for circulation among the 
members.” 

“Jimmie is president because he knows 
parliamentary rules and how they do such 
things at Harvard,” Dan interrupted. “ John 
third is secretary, and Johnny K. is legal ad- 
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viser. Johnny K. is out by age and cannot 
be a regular member, and he seemed to feel 
he had been born too soon. I tell you he’s 
great, Johnny K. is. He said you deserved 
a medal for stirring us up the way you did.” 

“Oh, he was not in the room. He could 
not hear me. Oh, I hope not!” exclaimed 
Marian in distress. ‘I made a great fool of 
myself. I hope he did not hear me!” 

“IT don’t know. We told him all you said 
and more,” Dan said consolingly, as he 
opened the gate for her. 

“Oh, by the way, Marian, you’re a mem- 
ber of the Twenty-One Club by acclamation 
—at Johnny K.’s suggestion,’ Will called 
after her as she passed up the walk. 

The club thus formed ran a quiet and un- 
eventful course for some months. The nine 
original members were scattereg@ at their 
various places of work and study, but many 
new members were added, letters’ were ex- 
changed, and the books, pamphlets and 
newspapers of the club “course” were in 
lively demand. 

It was not until the latter part of June 
that people in general began to hear much 
of the Twenty-One Club. Then it was 
known that Christopher County was to have 
a-big Fourth of July celebration at Bom- 
town, the county seat, and that a number of 
young men “ comin’ twenty-one” had been 
invited by the mayor and the committee to 
be present as guests of honor. 

But the interest and excitement stirred up 
by the preparations for the celebration 
was felt throughout the whole county. 
It was known that the famous Ringgold 
Band from the State capital was to be pres- 
ent at the expense of a single citizen—Old 
Man Jobn Barton. The announcement that 
the young men of the Twenty-One Club 
would be treated to a free dinner aroused 
much comment and curiosity. Then the list 
of the speakers’ names fairly took away the 
breath of the farmer who had read in his 
weekly paper for years of the brilliant and 
witty Congressman M——, of the magnetic 
and forceful Senator K——, without expect- 
ing to have a chance to hear them. 

When the great day came the pretty park 
at the edge of the town was filled to over- 
flowing with gayly expectant town people 
and country folks and mountaineers, all ani- 
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mated and half deafened by the patriotically 
emulative strains of the Ringgold and other 
less famous but equally ambitious bands. 
On the flag-draped speakers’ stand the local 
luminaries were almost lost from sight in the 
exceeding brilliancy of an ex-Governor, a 
United States Senator, a member of Con- 
gress, and an ex-candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent. In front of the stand, dividing public 
interest with the great men, sat a group of 
forty or fifty youths—the Twenty-One Club. 

When each noted speaker had had his turn 
and had been cheered until the trees shook, 
then the Twenty-Oneé Club rose to its feet 
as one man and with all the breath it had 
left lifted up such a mighty shout as made 
the previous din seem tame. 

“Johnny K. Barton! Johnny—K.—Bar- 
ton!” was what they yelled. 

Now the young district-attorney, knowing 
the Twenty-One Club, had a few well chosen 
words, a few happy phrases, ready for just 
such an emergency. As he swung himself 
up on the platform and stood there in front 
of those distinguished men who had long 
been the objects of his critical admiration, 
and felt that their surprised, questioning 
eyes were boring holes through his shoulder 
blades, all those graceful words, all that fine 
rhetoric floated off and left him for one hide- 
ous moment feeling that the universe was a 
vacuum. 

Then he saw the eager, expectant faces of 
the boys and another eager, expectant face 
further off under a big white hat, and he 
knew he did not need the escaped thistledown 
rhetoric. The occasion, the waiting audi- 
ence, the inspiring thought of immense re- 
sults that might spring from words of his 
presented to those young men who believed 
in and were so thoroughly in sympathy with 
him, was preparation enough. 

There are some members of the Twenty- 
One Club who will never forget certain 
words he uttered; and the memory of. those 
words and of that one day on the threshold 
of manhood gives added value and meaning 
to manhood itself and to patriotism. 

The young men were not alone in consider- 
ing their club a success. It won not only 
the approbation of the distinguished visitors, 
‘but also the enthusiastic support of the gen- 
eral public. Before the day of celebration 





was over a new club, or rather a new chap- 
ter of the club, was organized by youths 
who would reach their majority during the 
following year. Thus the Twenty-One Club 
promises to become a permanent institution 
in Christopher. County. 

Marian rode home from the celebration in 
Johnny K.’s buggy. They took the long way 
round, as Johnny K. liked to do when he had 
his pretty second cousin beside him, and the 
sagacious mare chose her own gait. Conse- 
quently they were the last to arrive of the 
returning party. ; 

As they approached the house in the sul- 
try, dusty dusk, Marian saw a group of dark 
figures beside the gate. 

“Those awful boys!” she exclaimed, and 
started in confusion to draw her glove over 
something that sparkled on her left hand. 

Johnny K. stopped her. ‘“ They will never 
notice,” he said. ‘‘ And what if they do?” 

The nine Barton boys formed in lines on 
each side of the walk and waited in solemn 
silence as Marian advanced toward them 
doubtingly. Then President Jimmie stepped 
forward rather awkwardly for a Harvard 
man and handed her a huge bouquet of lilies 
and moss roses. He made a little speech in 
which Marian caught the words “ birthday,” 
“cousins ” and “'Twenty-One Club.” 

She began to thank them prettily, but 
Jimmie interrupted her. ‘There is a case 
attached to the stems,” he explained. 


Further speech was prevented by the’ 


whirr and whizz and bang of a sudden dis- 
charge of fireworks. By the scintillations 
of the pinwheels and the red, green and yel- 
low light of rockets, Marian opened the little 
leather case and saw a novel and beautiful 
brooch, in the form of an American eagle in 
gold bearing a small enameled flag in his 
talons. On the accompanying card she read: 

“To a New Woman; from nine voters.” 

The little school teacher turned as tho she 
would like to hug somebody, and the nine 
voters retired precipitately. 

“We had a notion to give you a diamond 
ring, only we knew Johnny K. wanted to do 
that himself,’ the irrepressible Dan told her. 

Marian laughed and blushed. 

‘‘ Boys, the nation and I have had such a 
beautiful birthday !” she said, 
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The Faith of the Russian 
’ Church. 


“DISPUTED QUESTIONS OF To-DAy,” is the 
title of a highly interesting book written by 
Konstantine Pobedonstieff, who until a few 
months ago was the High Procurator of the 
Holy Synod of Russia. His book, which we 
review from the Russian text,.is of special 
interest at the present time because Pobe- 
donstieff has been superseded in office by 
Count Ignatief, the Governor of the Prov- 
ince of Kief. The Procurator of the Russian 
Church holds a position which is only second 
to that of the Czar, and the change in the 
office is very surprising in view. of the fact 
that Pobedonstieff for a long number of 
years was the faithful and most trusted ad- 
viser of the late Czar Alexander. 

Pobedonstieff is now seventy years of age. 
In 1846 he was made secretary of the Senate 
of Moscow and also lecturer of civil law in 
the university of the same city. Not having 
taken the doctor’s degree, he never had the 
full title of professor. However, the lectures 
which he delivered before the students were 
greatly appreciated, being methodical and 
giving much attention to the minutest detail. 
While a teacher at the university he trans- 
lated Gladstone’s “ Bulgarian Horrors and 
the Questions of the East,” and also Thier- 
ret’s “ Christian Principles of Family Life.” 
In the year 1860, through the intercession of 
the Grand Duchess Helene.Paulowna, he be- 
came a tutor to the royal princes Nicholas 
Alexanderowitch, who later on became Alex- 
ander III., and his brother the Prince Wlad- 
mir. Prince Alexander was deeply attached 
to his teacher, and when he came to the 
throne he appointed him to the position of 
High Procurator of the Holy Synod. In 1862 
Pobedonstieff was made a Procurator of the 
Kighth Department of the Senate of Mos- 
cow. In 1866 he returned to St. Petersburg 
and soon after became a member of the Im- 
perial Council. In 1880 occurred the tragic 
death of Alexander II and the Czarewitch 
Alexander came to the throne. 


LITERATURE. 


The Procurator of the Holy Synod decides 
not only the foremost questions of the 
Church, but also is responsible for the 
schools and the entire educational system of 
his country. The existence of such a posi- 
tion may be said to imply supremacy of the 
orthodox Church, a permanent ecclesiastical 
council, consisting of a number of metropol- 
itan archbishops appointed anew every year. 
The Holy Synod meets frequently in a bar- 
rack-like building on the Isaacs Place. At 
every important meeting the head of the 
Church is represented by the High Procura- 
tor, who formulates the questions of, discus- 
sion and indicates the debates. 

Pobedonstieff was not long in office before 
he displayed great zeal and interest in the 
work which had been intrusted to him. Al- 
tho extremely bigoted and fanatical, it must 
be said for him that he put an end to a spirit 
of indifference and hypocrisy which had pre- 
vailed under his predecessor in office, Count 
Tolstoy. Tolstoy considered the position of 
High Procurator so insignificant that he 
united the same with the Department of 
Public Instruction. Altho a thorough aris- 
tocrat, he openly Gonfessed himself to be 
an agnostic, and on his death-bed made a re- 
quest not to be buried in holy ground. 

Pobedonstieff’s work consists of a number 
of essays, written in a remarkably clear 
style, and dealing with the questions of be- 
lief, religion and confession. A belief with- 
out a personal God, without immortality of 
the soul and of a future life does not exist 
for this fanatic Russian. He repudiates the 
attempt to create a belief without a God by 
means of the senses. He protests against 
the attempt of David Friedrich Strauss, the 
German philosopher, to create a religion 
without a divine personage. 

He recognizes that the greatest virtue of 
Protestantism is its practical spirit of char- 
ity, which finds its most potent expression 
in the Anglican Church. But neither the 
Protestant nor the Roman Catholic Church 
satisfy Pobedonstieff. For him the only ele- 
vating and divine form of religious worship 
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is the cult cf the Greek Church. He does not 
like the sermon in the Protestant worship, 
and considers it fortunate that the Slavonic 
Church did not adopt the same in its ritual. 
“Our whole ritual,” he says, ‘is our best 
sermon.” 

State and Church are to him inseparable. 
He cannot conceive the State to exist with- 
out the Church, or the Church without the 
State. He believes in an official State 


Cbureh and a State religion, and is bitterly 


opposed to the recognition and equality of 
other confessions. These convictions he car- 
ried into execution while he held the position 
of High Procurator. At various times while 
in oftice he endeavored to suppress and cur- 
tail the rights of the Armenians, Lutherans, 
Roman Catholics, Mohammedans, Buddhists 
and Jews who live in the vast domain of the 
Russian Empire. For exainple, a few years 
ago he urged the bishops and ecclesiasts 
under him to a-spirit of proselytism. One of 
the most zealous of these bishops was Bish- 
op Benjamin of Siberia, in whose diocese 
lived a great number of people who were 
Buddhists. Terrified by force, men, women 
and children of this religious faith were 
stripped, immersed in rivers to be baptized, 
and allowed after this ceremony was over to 
practice Lamaism as they had before. 

Pobedonstieft is a bitter opponent of the 
modern idea of government by -the people 
and of constitutional government. He sees 
in the parliaments existing in most countries 

only institutions which have been created to 
satisfy the personal self-aggrandizement of 
their members. The will of the people, he 
thinks, finds no expression in these legisla- 
tive bodies, and the ministers in office do 
only what their rulers command them to do. 
Worst of all, he says, are those constitutional 
countries governed in whose boundaries 
many nationalities live, who antagonize each 
other in the parliaments. 

Pobedonstieff has always been a consistent 
and bitter foe of all constitutional tendencies 
which have arisen in Russia. In 1881 he op- 
posed the liberal reaction which was mani- 
fested under Loris Melikoff. In a passionate 
manifesto he declared that the Czar ruled by 
the grace ci God as the autocrat of all the 
Russians. In the same way he opposed the 
wave of liberalism which was manifested in 
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1882, when Count Ignatief presented a bill 
for constitutionalism. This same Count Ig- 
natief has become Pobedonstieff’s successor, 
and it is possible that a more liberal policy 
will be inaugurated under the influence of 
this enlightened minister. 





LyRICS OF THE HEARTHSIDE. By Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.25.) The reviewer naturally has 
some difficulty with Mr. Dunbar’s poetry. 
It is hard to escape the fear that this or the 
other feeling of sympathy or twinge of dis- 
appointment has connection with the fact 
that the poet is a negro. We certainly have 
no race prejudice in literature; but we nat- 
urally expect so much less from Mr. Dun. 
bar’s race than from our own that we may 
easily overestimate the value of good poetry, 
or good art of any kind produced by a genius 
of African ‘origin. Moreover it would be 
natural to miss in these verses just what 
really constitutes their raison d@étre. But 
we recognize the genius and we feel the 
mixed quality of the product before us. 
Book-learning has curiously modified the 
singing voice, so to say, of the poet. Mr. 
Dunbar has the timbre sweetness of the old 
plantation in his strains, but the peculiar 
resonance and tone-power of the old “ corn- 
songs” and the haunting savagery of the 
cotton-field ballads is reduced to but a trace. 
The negro, pure and simple, is not here. 


HARVARD Lyrics; AND OTHER VERSES. 
Being Selections of the Best Verse Written by 
Harvard Undergraduates Within the Last Ten 
Years. Selected by Charles Livingstone Steb- 
bins, of the Class of Ninety-seven. (Boston: 
Brown & Co. $1.25.) If proof were needed 
to support the theory that “ the poet is born, 
not made¢,” this book would be a valuable 
document. Harvard is a great school, and 
the young men who go there have every- 
thing to make them proud of their Harvard 
connection; but it is not a school of poetry 
in which the silk purse of genius can be 
made out of the sow’s ear of book-dust—we 
think our comparison runs well with these 
lyrics—and it is not harsh criticism to say 
that Mr. Stebbins’s selection, while it is 
doubtless the best that could be made, has 
not a line of genuine poetry in it. A good 















etching of “The College Yard” of Harvard 
serves as frontispiece. 


For THE KincG; AND OTHER PoEms. By 
Robert Cameron Rogers. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) Mr. Rogers shows 
the born singer’s spirit in some of these lyr- 
ics and stories in verse. “ For the King,” 
the opening poem, is a graphic sketch, a car- 
toon in rime, in which the intident related 
by the writer of II Samuel, 23, is amplified 
and given dramatic outline. We do not par- 
ticularly sympathize with the metrical 
scheme of the poem, which seems too choppy 
and broken for the large romance of its sub- 
ject; but the effect, after all, is strikingly 
good. There are many fine passages in 
“Charon,” a long piece of excellent blank 
verse. For example: 

“ And all at once I seemed, myself, the boy, ‘ 
And shouting ran and leaped and lightly climbed 
Along oak-shaded clefts to uplands where 

The great deliberate pines bent to the speech 
Of winds that urged in solemn monotones.” 
Indeed, all through the little book is caught 
the smack of freshness that testifies of ge- 
nius. 


Wark Is Kinp. By Stephen Crane. (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes. $2.50.) A cu- 
rious looking gray book, dim, mysterious, 
misty, nebulous, elusive, vacant when 
opened, tantalizing when shut—a symphony 
in nothing whatever—is what we have in 
hand, and Mr. Stephen Crane is the author. 
We gladden our readers with one of his 
poems: 


orm 


here was a man with tongue of wood 
Who essayed to sing, 
And in truth it was lamentable. 
But there was one who heard 
The clipper-clapper of this tongue of wood 
And knew what the man wished to sing, 

And with that the singer was content.” 
We assure Mr. Crane that we, too, are enor- 
mously content.: We thank him. We do not 
Wish any more. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WILLIAM WAT- 
SON. (New York: John Lane. $2.50.) Every 


lover of true poetry will be glad to have this. 


collection, in which is embodied all of the 
best work of a justly distinguished artist in 
verse whose singing has attracted the sin- 
cere attention of both critics and the public 
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all over .the enlightened world. William 
Watson is a poet; he has a strain of his own, 
high, clear, and distinctly compelling. There 
is nothing vulgar in any of his lines. No 
pauses for applause, no winking at the gal- 
leries, no stepping aside to make fair weather 
with contemporary mobs can be found in his 
thought or his style. He is lofty, grave, se- 
rious, and in the main sound. It is calm, su- 
perb poetry that he offers to a stormy age. 

Porms OF THERESE. Translated from the 
German by Ellen Frothingham. With a Sketch 
of the Poet by Anna Fuller. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) We have not the orig- 
inal poems before us, and so cannot speak 
of their merit in the German form. As trans- 
lated into English they are hopelessly com- 
monplace. The sketch of the poet by Anna 
Fuller is interesting. : 

THe ImMORTALS. By Martha Perry Lowe. 
(Boston: The Botolph Book Co. 75 cents.) 
Smoothly versified and evenly rimed, these 
bits of elegy glow with tender warmth and 
palpitate to a gentle current of plaintive sen- 
timent. The subjects sung about graduate 
themselves from the Savior down, by way 
of Dante, Shelly, Mrs. Browning, Lowell, 
Whittier and Phillips Brooks, to Charles 
Lowe. All are very reverently and sympa- 
thetically treated. 

My Lapy’s SLIPPER AND OTHER VERSES. 
By Dora Sigerson (Mrs. Clement Shorter). 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) 
While there is not much of the indescribable 
substance of poetry in Mrs. Shorter’s verses, 
nearly all of the pieces here brought to- 
gether bear some marks of subtle imagin- 
ative influence and have a way of gripping 
attention. The opening poem is a romantic 
story told with considerable art. It is fol- 
lowed by some lyrical and descriptive pieces 
unequal in quality, but somehow touched 
with a distinction which, however slight, is 
quite notable. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES AND BARRACK- 
Room Batitaps. By Rudyard Kipling. (Dou- 
bleday & McClure, New York. $1.50.) These 
poems, on which Kipling gained his first 
fame, some of them rude, but all of them 
fresh and some of them brilliant, are pub- 
lished in two neat volumes bound in one. 
We have read over again and again the ip- 
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troductory poem to the Barrack-Room Bal- 

lads with unstinted admiration. Our readers 

will remember an article on that poem by 

Prof. G. F. Genung published by us not long 

ago. It is a poem of lofty sentiment and 

high theology, and is remarkable for its long 

lines with short words, as in the verse: 

“They take their mirth in the joy of the earth— 
they dare not grieve for her pain— 

For they know of toil and the end of toil—they 
know God’s Law is plain; 

So they whistle the Devil to make them sport 
who knows that sin is vain.” 

Here are two dissyllables to forty-six mon- 

osyllables. 


A THOUSAND Days IN THE ARCTIC.. -By 
Frederick G. Jackson. Knight, First Class, of 
the Royal Order of St. Olaf, etc. With Preface 
by Admiral Sir F. Leopold McClintock, R.N., 
K.C.B., etc. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$6.00.) This is a book of absorbing interest 
as a plain, matter of fact diary, giving an 
account of adventures, observations and ex- 
periences by the author and his companions 
while exploring Franz-Josef Land from 1894 
to 1897. ‘The expedition was fitted out 
through the liberality of Mr. Alfred Harms- 
worth and placed in charge of Mr. Jackson, 
who established himself with six companions 
in a hut on Northbrook Island September 
Sth, 1894. Then began his thousand days of 
activity in that far northern region. From 
first to last he kept a diary, which is here 
given, and it is a remarkable record, describ- 
ing with minute care the daily life and do- 
ings of the party, sledging, boating, tramp- 
ing in the snow and over the ice, killing 
bears, walrus, birds, examining and sketch- 
ing the physical features of the country. Mr. 
Jackson’s style is admirably suited to his 
story, and his photographs are very interest- 
ing. It is a large book and from cover to 
cover its pages teem with details of peculiar 
interest to almost every class of readers. 
Mr. Jackson and his party thoroughly ex- 
plored the group of islands of which Franz- 
Josef Land was found to consist, and his 
diary sets the exploration graphically before 
the reader. We call especial attention to this 
remarkable and valuable book. 


DIET IN ILLNESS AND CONVALESCENCE. By 
Alice Wellington Winthrop. Profusely Illus- 


trated. (Harper and Brothers, New York 
and London, 1899. $1.50.) Thirteen years 
ago Messrs. Harper and Brothers put forth a 
book on “ Diet for the Sick.” It is out of 
print, and in the intervening years the science 
and art of feeding the sick has made immense 
advances—partly through the _ diffusion 
among the people of the knowledge that the 
recovery of the sick often depends far more 
on finding some food that the patient can as- 
similate than on any amount of drugs. Now 
Mrs. Winthrop has produced a book covering 
all the old ground and advancing into new 
and fruitful regions. Where one person cared 
io study the former book, there are scores 
who now are keenly interested in learning 
just what foods are adapted to the convales- 


cents from different diseases, and still more . 


in learning exactly how such food should be 
prepared to make it appetizing, for no matter 
what muterial is to be utilized, the manner 
of its cooking is really the determining ele- 
ment in its ultimate value. She gives clear 


accounts of the specidl diets demanded in ° 


different diseases, and receipts for the sick 
and convalescent taken down from the lips 


of the persons who have successfully pre-_ 


pared them, and she shows by pictures the 
proper utensils to be used in the prepara- 
tion, and supplements all with an appendix 
containing valuable extracts from standard 
works that will do much to really educate 
the reader in the nature and value of foods 
for the sick and convalescent. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH. A Primer of 
Pastoral Theology. By Edward Judson. (Len- 
tilhon & Co., New York. 50 cents.) Dr. 
Judson has one of the best appointed insti- 
tutional churches in the United States, and 
this volume explains the necessity for such 
churches and the kind of work they have to 
do. It not only discusses free seats, employ- 
ment bureaus, sewing schools, gymnastics, 
classes, young men’s clubs, etc., but it does 
not forget the homiletic topics to which in- 
stitutional work gives a special direction; 
such as sensational preaching, pastoral vis- 
itation, etc. We like nothing better than the 
rebuke of denominational selfishness and 
sectarianism with which the book closes. 


LITERARY LIKinos. By Richard Burton. 
(Boston; Copeland & Day. $1,50,) Pleasant 
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reading Mr. Burton gives us. He writes 
good Hnglish, has wholesome influence on 
his reader, talks with his pen, not too long 
at atime, about his literary likings, which as 


far as they go are verysound. His littleessays | 


do not venture beyond the obvious, but they 
put on no coy airs. It would be difficult to 
dig up a cause for a difference with Mr. Bur- 
ton, and it is the easiest thing in the world 
to weleome his little book with praise, and 
so we do this last mentioned thing very 
heartily. In the best sense of the word it 
is a readable book brim full of geniality and 
well loaded with a certain light learning 
very grateful to a tired mind. Mr. Burton 
may seem to some readers closed within right 
narrow limitations, so that his vision reaches 
but a short way; but even to such an objec- 
tion we present the unfailing good temper of 
these essays, and above all we like the clean, 
pure spirit of them. 


ELIZABETH, EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. By A. 
De Burgh. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 
$2.50.) Here is another biography of Eliza- 
beth. It is constructed quite on different 
lines from those of the book noticed above. 
Less intimate and gossipy, it deals more with 
externals and gives a strong outline of Eliza- 
beth’s life and activities. The two books 
taken together will serve at least to intro- 
duce us to the real biography when there has 
been time to gather, sift and properly put 
together the materials. We feel the inevita- 
ble haste of both writers. There are eighty 
illustrations in this book, most of them from 
photographs. 


PLAINS AND UPLANDS OF OLD FRANCE. By 
Henry Copley Greene. (Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $1.50.) Of the verses in this 
beautiful little book we cannot speak very 
enthusiastically, but there is a distinct flavor 
of good literature and of artistic purpose in 
the prose sketches of travel, a-wheel and 
otherwise, in out-of-the-way places of pic- 
turesque France. Very little that is usually 
found in a tourist’s book turns up in these 
pages. It is a fresh, if not startling, presen- 
tation of that vaguer side of real life which 
sometimes appeals to us with haunting yet 
uncertain allurement. Mr. Greene’s adven- 
tures in.country inns and peasant kitchens 
may smack of ordinary wine and stale 





cheese, yet they are full of poetry, and his 
loiterings in old churches and along sunny 
by-ways are delightfully sketched. 

LIFE AND REMAINS OF ReEv. R. H. QUICK. 
Edited by F. Storr. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50.) To every educator and 
to every person interested in education this 
is a book full of profitable and entertain- 
ing matter. Quick was a man peculiarly 
qualified for the career he chose. His char- 
acter and temper were admirable, and his 
life was devoted to the best advancement of 
educational and pedagogical influences in 
the highest sense. His memoir and writings 
here presented cover a large ground in re- 
cent school management and in the _ phi- 
losophy of education. Quick’s letters, notes 
and memoranda are full of shrewd and 
luminous observations of his own, and by 
many of the greatest educators; and, in- 
deed, almost every page of the book is rich 
in most interesting suggestions, anecdotes, 
illustrations and incidents connected with 
educational theories, practices and progress. 
A portrait of Quick faces the title-page, and 
there is a full index. Every school library 
should have this valuable book. 


Tue Frrst Book or Brirps. By Oliwe 
Thorne Miller. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.00.) Mrs. Miller is thoroughly 
equipped to write about birds, and in this 
little book she has charmingly presented 
bird life to the understanding and taste of 
young readers. Many of the most attract- 
ive wild birds of our country are described 
with anecdotes and incidents illustrative of 
their habits. ‘The volume is made all the 
more attractive and valuable by the excel- 
lent illustrations, forty in all, eight of them 
colored, twelve plain plate, and twenty fig- 
ures in the text. It is a book to delight 
young readers who are interested in or- 
nithology. 


THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN, FOUNDER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. ANCESTRY AND DE- 
SCENDANTS. By Howard M. Jenkins, the Au- 
thor. A great deal of labor has been be- 
stowed upon this volume, which is, as its 
author declares, neither a history nor a bio- 
graphy, but is intended to be “a study, a 
picture of social conditions in the period to 
which it belongs.” It is hardly this, but here 
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are collected the materials from which an 
artist might gather the colors to paint such 
a picture. The book is well illustrated and 
daintily printed. 


Amone INpDIA’s STuDENTs. By Robert P. 
Wilder. (Revell. 30 cents.) A charming lit- 
tle book by one who knows student’ life in 
India as few do. It describes the field, 
thirty thousand students in colleges and 
70,000 more in the two upper classes in high 
schools. It shows the weakness and strength 
of Hinduism, and describes the methods of 
work used to reach these students and the 
results attained. In these days of student 
interest it is an invaluable book. 


TnE CONVERSION OF THE MAORIS. By Rev. 
Donald MacDougall. (Pres. Board of Pub., 
Philadelphia. $1.25.) It is one of the un- 
fortunate results of apportionment of for- 
eign mission work that much of it is prac- 
tically unknown to those not directly con- 
cerned in it. The Maoris of New Zealand 
have been a distinctively English field, and 
Americans know comparatively little of the 
wonderful work among them. This is a 
timely as well as valuable contribution to 
missionary literature. 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By F. J. Snell. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 
net.) Readers who have been keeping up 
with the “ Periods of European Literature ” 
series edited by Professor Saintsbury will be 
glad to have this volume, just issued, which 


gives a clear and somewhat detailed review © 


of literature in Europe during the fourteenth 
century, a period to which the best begin- 
nings of literary art add especial interest. 


Dante, Chaucer, Boccaccio, Jean Froissart, ’ 


Petrarch—but the list would be too long— 
come in to glorify it with their genius. The 
author has added a good book to a good 
series. Students will find it he’pful and 
handy with its excellent index. 


THE PENALTIES OF TASTE; AND OTHER 
Essays. By Norman. Bridge. (Chicago: Her- 
bert S. Stone & Co. $1.00.) Six essays, well 
written and thoughtful, by a writer who has 
something to say and says it effectively. The 
subjects are “‘The Penalties of Taste,” “Two 
Kinds of Conscience,” ‘“‘ Bashfulness,” ‘“ The 
Nerves of the Modern Child,’ “Some Les- 
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sons of Heredity,” and “Our Poorly Edu- 
cated Educators.” 





Literary Notes. 


In the July Review of Reviews will be found 
an article by Raymon Reyes Lala on the gold 
deposits in the Philippine Islands. 

..--The “Arabian Nights” will for the first 
time be publishea in a complete French transla- 
tion. Dr. J. C. Madrus is the translator, and 
the publishers of the Revue Blanche will issue 
the famous tales in a sixteen volume edition. 


...-A sale of relics of Dickens held lately in 
London shows that his popularity is still great. 
Many presentation copies of his works inscribed 
with his own hand and several MSS. of his 
stories were sold at high prices. A copy of 
“American Notes” presented by ‘Dickens to 
Thomas Carlyle, and bearing the latter’s auto- 
graph on the fly leaf brought £61; and for a 
first edition of ‘The Christmas Carol” pre- 
sented to his sister Letitia (Mrs. Mary Austin) 
£71 was given. 


...-The Botanical Gazette is one of the many 
periodical publications issued from the press of 
the University of Chicago. The Gazette appears 
monthly, and the editors are J. M. Coilter and 
C. R. Barnes, of the University of Chicago, and 
J. C. Arthur, of Purdue University, with asso- 
ciate editors from several of the large universi- 
ties in other countries, as well as the United 
States. 


....W. D. Howells, in comparing Edwin 
Markham, who wrote “ The Man with the Hoe,” 
and Bret Harte, says: 


“Mr. Harte was true to his time; he embodied 
and expressed its joyous doubt of evil, its daring of 
fortune. Mr. Markham is true to his time, and 
his poetry betrays its sad misgiving, its conscious- 
ness of things that have failed to come out well, 
and its reaching in the failure toward the unity 
among men which can alone right them and save 
them from one another.” 


From Mr. Markham’s other poems he singles 
out these two little quatrains as written in 
“no common strain” : 

** POETRY.” 


‘“‘She comes as hush and beauty of the night, 
And sees too deep for laughter ; 
Her touch is a vibration and a light 
From worlds before and after.” 


“TWO AT A FIRESIDE.” 
“‘T built a chimney for a comrade old, 
I did the service, not for hope or hire— 
And then I traveled on in‘winter’s cold, 
Yet all the day I glowed before the fire,” 








A Serious Independence Day. 


A YEAR ago the day we celebrate this 
week was noisy with a new huzza. The de- 
tails were yet fresh of that May-day tri- 
umph in Manila Bay, when the entire Span- 
ish fleet was destroyed without loss to us of 
a ship ora man. The victory filled our souls 
with exultation; we had not yet begun to 
measure the duties and burdens it put upon 
We did not understand—or few did— 
the responsibilities that were involved. We 
felt the elation of a great success, and some- 
thing of the pride which comes with proof 
that we are to be counted largely in the bal- 
ancing of the influences which control the 
destinies of continents and oceans. 

Another year has passed, and has -com- 
pleted our victories. The short war has 
shrunk the Spanish Empire to its original 
peninsula, and it has extended the dominion 
of the American Republic over Cuba and 
Porto Rico and across the widest breadth of 
the Pacific Ocean. Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines have been annexed to the American 
Continent. The only wonder is that, as an 
example to the nations, we consented to pay 
millions for the Philippines, and did not in- 
sist on holding the other islands on the way 
whose principal port we had captured. We 
have ended the war; we have made peace; 
we have resumed friendly relations with 
Spain; we have asserted our position as one 
of the world Powers that have something to 
say as to the world’s control. 

But here begin the responsibilities which 
occupy our thoughts to-day so as to leave 
less room for jubilation. The Philippines are 
not yet pacified; our little army has still too 
much to do. Still less are the. problems of 
administration solved. The army has still 
its uncompleted work to do in the Philip- 
pines, and Congress has settled on no form 
of government for Hawaii or Porto Rico, 
and has enacted no provisions for giving 
autonomy to Cuba. These problems are most 
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serious, and the combined influence of all 
worthy citizens is so greatly needed to assure 
results that will not shame our people and 
discredit our right to enlarge our dominion, 
that only the young and the thoughtless can 
give much space to jubilation. Cannon may 
thunder and firecrackers may snap, and the 
evening sky may be red with illumination, 
but the future will concern the thoughtful 
patriot more than the achieved past. 

Yet while there is call for all strenuous en- 
deavor there is no occasion for anything’ less 
than confidence. We give this week words 
of assurance from Senators Morgan and 
Chandler and Congressman Hitt and Post- 
master-General Smith in which we heartily 
join. We have full faith in the future, for 
we believe that our people and our Congress 
will do their duty. Our people will expect 
Congress to do its duty. Another year will 
see the good work so well begun in the is- 
lands to the south well advanced and given 
into the hands of the residents. The Philip- 
pines will be pacified, we must believe, and 
the first steps taken to a wise administration 
which will have regard for the people and 
not the officials in charge. The nation, now 
less elated than a year ago, but more sure 
and determined, will a year from now have 
proved its honesty of purpose and its benev- 
olence, and will deserve the honor of the 
world. 

We turn, with quiet confidence in the fu- 
ture of our own country, to the company of 
sister nations with whom this year brings us 
into closer fellowship. To them all the Re- 
public gives greeting—to Spain, again our 
friend; to France, our friend of old; to Ger- 
many, whose people are dear to us by the tie 
that has made it the mother country of so 
many of our citizens; but most to Great Brit- 
ain, from whose four kingdoms the larger 
part of our people are descended, and to Brit- 
ain’s Queen we do not hesitate to-day to give 
our people’s honor, through the pen of her 
own Laureate. 
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Secretary Alger in Politics. 


NEARLY two weeks have passed since Sec- 
retary Alger informed the public that he had 
entered into an alliance ‘with Governor Pin- 
gree—an opponent and a bitter critic of the 
present war policy of the President, the Cabi- 
net, and the War Department—to prevent 
the renomination of a Senator who is the 
President’s faithful supporter and friend, 
and to take that Senator’s seat for himself. 
Certain newspapers assumed that he would 
retire from the Cabinet at once. One of them 
remarked that the embarrassment of the 
President “ must appeal to his delicate sense 
of propriety,” thus referring to an endow- 
ment which the Secretary has concealed from 
even the most curious observer. The Secre- 
tary himself has overlooked it on many oc- 
casions—for example, when he published 
after General Sherman’s death the private 
letter in which the old soldier assured him 
that e¥en if he had bought delegates at a na- 
tional convention he might still rely upon the 
writer’s friendship, or when he gave pub- 
licity to garbled extracts from a personal let- 
ter sent to him by Colonel Roosevelt, ap- 
parently expecting that this soldier would 
suffer by reason of his treachery. The Secre- 
tary’s “sense of propriety” from lack of 
use. has lost all the delicacy which may origi- 
nally have characterized it, and is no longer 


it is his intention, he says, to remain there. 
“TI cannot understand,” he says, “why any 
one should suppose that I ought to resign.” 
His failure to perceive the reasons which are 
seen by so many of his countrymen and, it 
is reported, by several of his associates at the 
Cabinet table, is additional proof, if any 
more were needed, that he is in the wrong 
place. 

In his canvass for Senator McMillan’s seat 
he relies upon the assistance of the Governor 
of the State, who denounces publicly the pol- 
icy of the President with respect to the Phil- 
ippines, a policy which he himself, as Sec- 
retary of War, is required to enferce. In 
Washington he professes to support the Gov- 
ernment, of which he is, so far as the war is 
concerned, the most prominent and powerful 
officer, the President excepted. In Michigan, 
as the chosen candidate and protégé of Gov- 


ernor Pingree, he is the political opponent of 
the President’s friends, striving to defeat the 
foremost of them, and hostile to the junior 
Senator, an associate and supporter of the 
President for many years. Therefore it will 
not be surprising if the impression shall pre- 
vail in that State that he shares in his 
patron’s hostility toward Senator McMillan 
and sympathizes with his disapproval of 
the President’s policy. If he should be per- 
mitted to retain his place in Washington, the 
administration would surely suffer in Mich- 
igan, and elsewhere. If the patient Presi- 
dent, unwilling to take ‘harsh measures with 
the Secretary who stood by his side through 
the war with Spain, should allow him to 
stay, would not many in Michigan and other 
States reasonably suppose that he was will- 
ing to compass the defeat of a faithful ad- 
ministration Senator by supporting the part- 
ner of the administration’s most powerful foe 
in that State ? Such considerations would 
appeal with no force whatever to the Secre- 
tary himself, whose sense of propriety has 
become a mere reminiscence, but they must 
have weight with the President. 

Does any one believe that the Secretary, if 
retained in the Cabinet throughout his can- 
vass, would not use, or attempt to use, the 
patronage of the War Department for the 
promotion of his candidacy in Michigan, and 


_ is it not plain that such a use of it, designed 
serviceable. He is still in the Cabinet, and 


to defeat an administration Senator and to 
place the President’s friends at a disadvan- 
tage, would become an intolerable scandal ? 
This is something that the Presidert un- 
doubtedly has thought of. - So long as our 
new possessions shall be under military rule, 
and while the war in the Philippines requires 
fresh levies of troops, the patronage con- 
trolled by the War Department will be very 
considerable. Did Secretary Alger ask for 
that recent change in the civil service rules 
which removed more than 6,000 places from 
the control of the Civil Service Commission 
and turned them over to the War Depart- 
ment, where they are subject to a system of 
registration devised by the Secretary? If 
so, did he have in mind the requirements of 
his canvass in Michigan ? This question will 
be asked many times if he shall remain in the 
Cabinet and be permitted to make any polit- 
ical use of the power to appoint or employ. 
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It may be said that but little patronage of 


this Department could be used in his State.’ 


But politicians know how, under an agree- 
ment of political reciprocity, influence can 
be exerted in one State by means of patron- 
age skillfully distributed in another. Un- 
doubtedly the President would strive to pre- 
vent a scandalous use of official péwer by his 
Secretary, but he might not be wholly suc- 
cessful. He can protect himself and his ad- 
ministration only by convincing the Secretary 
that the situation calls for his withdrawal 
from the Cabinet, and by appointing in his 
place a man who has that sense of propriety 
which the Secretary may have possessed in 
his early youth, but which lost all its vitality 
before the close of the civil war. 





The Buffalo Conference. 


ONE can anticipate pretty well what the 
character of a conference is to be by that of 
the men who call and run it. For this rea- 
son we could anticipate no valuable results 
from the meeting of the National Social and 
Political Conference at Buffalo last week. 
With the exception of a few sensible people 
the conference was composed of men who 
represent less the heart than the bile 
of the nation. Their spirit appears in the 
way they punctuated a speech by the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, which is thus re- 
ported, we doubt not correctly: 


“I was the first minister in the Northwest 
to raise my voice in behalf of the suffering Cu- 
bans. I took up their cause because I believed 
they were downtrodden and oppressed, because 
they’ were fighting for their independence, just 
as we had fought for ours. I was glad that we 
wiped from the hemisphere the nation that was 
guilty of the crimes that Spain was. That was 
a great victory of the magnificent Dewey in 
sinking the Spanish fleet without the loss of a 
man or a ship. [Not a cheer.] That was an- 
other great victory off Santiago. when the 
American fleet destroyed the Spanish fleet with- 
out the loss of a ship and with the loss of only 
one man. [No applause.] And then followed 
the saddest thing in the history of this country. 
{Tremendous cheering.] We are fighting now 
a people who are fighting for their independence 
[applause], just as we fought for our inde- 
pendence. [Enthusiastic demonstration of ap- 
proval.] 


It must be very depressing to attend such 
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a meeting. They are good men; they mean 
well; they only lack that stereoscopic power 
of vision which can see two sides of a thing, 
and which we call common sense. Of course, 
if all the facts were embraced in the state- 
ment that the Tagalogs are fighting for Phil- 
ippine independence, and if the parallel with 
our war for independence were complete, 
the conclusion would follow. But there are 
other facts to be considered. There has been 
no “consent of the governed ” in the Philip- 
pines to gain their independence, and cannot 
be until they can peaceably meet and seek 
it; and we have not refused to grant it. This 
is not the first time in history that a cat has 
scratched the hand that was trying to save 
it. They have got to trust us while we are 
saving them, and they will get all the liberty 
they can enjoy. We do not blame them 
much for their madness. It is not strange 
that their common people do not distinguish 
us from Spain, nor is it strange that their 
ambitious leaders wish to replace their Span- 
ish tyrants. 

The Buffalo reformers have missed a great 
opportunity. They might have accepted the 
situation, with its duties, and put all their 
force on the important object of directing 
public sentiment to the wisest government 
of our new. dependencies and the develop- 
ment among them of self-government. That 
we shall achieve, but not by the help of these 
well-meaning maladroits. The country will 
go on bravely in its work of giving liberty to 
our new possessions, first cuffing’ the stupid- 
ity out of some of their people. The cat will 
then purr and be happy. But it will be the 
determined and honest good will of the pa- 
triots and soldiers who stand behind the 
President that will assure good government, 
and not the bellowings from Buffalo nor the 
brayings from Boston. 





The Suffrage Conflict in 
Belgium. 

THE disturbances in Brussels are the nat- 
ural outcome of the efforts of the dominant 
Clericals to suppress every movement for 
popular representation or popular develop- 
ment. The Constitution of the kingdom 
given in 1830 established as a sole condition 
of the franchise a property qualification. 
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Having secured the Government in the hands 
‘of what was practically an oligarchy, there 
was developed liberty of conscience, of in- 
struction and of the press to a higher degree 
than in any other Continental State. Then 
came the disturbances of 1848, which, with- 
out affecting the general situation greatly, 
secured an amendment enlarging the electoral 
franchise to include those who paid a cer- 
tain amount of annual taxes. From this time 
on the development was quiet. The Liberal 
party coming into power and feeling the in- 
fluence of general development throughout 
Europe, in 1879 took the radical step of secur- 
ing secular education. This disturbed the 
Clericals, and they organized ecclesiastical 
schools, and did their best to arouse the peo- 
ple against the development of liberalism. 
The result was that in 1884 the Liberals were 
overpowered by the Clericals, and a govern- 
ment was formed nominally moderately Con- 
servative, yet practically under the control 
of the Ultramontanes. The Liberals had also 
introduced, when in office, the proposition for 
extending the franchise to members of the 
liberal professions, public officials, superin- 
tendents of industrial establishments, and all 
who could pass an examination in the ordi- 
nary branches of knowledge. This was abol- 
ished by the Conservatives, who catered to 
the popular demand by a shrewd arrange- 
ment, giving the vote to those who had a 
small amount of property, and this included 
a large class over which they had absolute 
control. : 

Meanwhile the popular demand for revision 
increased and a general strike in 1890 was 
used as a demonstration in favor of universal 
suffrage, and from that time on the question 
of the suffrage was the most important one 
in Belgian politics. The result was a new 
general suffrage law, which conferred a vote 
on every male citizen of the age of twenty- 
five who has resided at least one year in the 
same commune and is not legally disquali- 
fied. In addition to this every citizen over 
thirty-five years of age, married or widower, 
with legitimate issue, and paying at least five 
francs a year in house tax, has a supplemen- 
tary vote; as also has every citizen over 
twenty-five years of age owning immov: 
able property to the value of two thou- 
sand francs, or having a _ corresponding 
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income from such property, or who for 
two years has derived at least one 
hundred francs a year from Belgian funds 
either directly or through the savings banks; 
also two supplementary votes are given to 
citizens over twenty-five years of age who 
have received a diploma or certificate of 
higher education, or who fill or have filled 
offices, or engaged in private professional 
practice implying at least average higher in- 
struction. These supplementary votes, how- 
ever, are limited so that no person shall have 
more than three votes in all. 

This arrangement, which has been in force 
since 1893, has worked constantly to the 
strengthening of the Clerical element, which 
has also developed another source of power 
by raising the race question. The official 
language of Belgium is French. A few years 
ago the question was raised whether the 
Flemish element should not have distinct 
recognition and the Flemish language be 
placed on a par with the French language. 
This was bitterly antagonized, but a year ago 
the law was passed compelling all public 
documents to be published in both languages. 
The Clerical party, dominating very strongly 
the Flemish element, has used this as an ad- 
ditional force. The Socialists and Radicals 
have continually felt the injustice of these 
supplementary votes, and have protested bit- 
terly against the dominant clericalism. King 
Leopold has also manifested more than once 
his personal sympathy with the one-man-one- 
vote system, and has exerted what influence 
he might safely in favor of genuine uni- 
versal suffrage. The present Cabinet, how- 
ever, apparently sure of its ground, has 
sought to place additional restrictions on the 
suffrage by a general system of proportional 
or minority representation. This, which 
would have the effect of maintaining the 
Catholic representation in the smaller con- 
stituencies, and working to the disadvantage 
of the Socialists in larger districts, has 
aroused the bitterest opposition on the part of 
the Socialists, and they have simply adopted 
the only means which they have ever found 
particularly effective of securing their ends— 
that is, public agitation. The Socialist de- 
velopments in Belgium have always been 
powerful; it has been the seat of the great 
Socialist Congresses, and the great labor 
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strikes of 1890-93 were distinctively political 
in their character. It seems probable that 
the King will succeed in checking the aggres- 
siveness of the Cabinet, and perhaps secure 
some minor concession to the demands for 
suffrage reform. 





A Trust in Benevolences. 

Tue drift toward combinations is to be 
observed everywhere. First, the business 
corporations were involyed—railroads, oil, 
gas, Street-cars, stores—until we find that the 
business that stands by its little self stands 
shakily, and dreads absorption or destruc- 
tion. Then the university ‘“ Founded by 
John Rockefeller’? began to teach the les- 
son of educational combination, and affili- 
ated distant colleges and academies, so that 
the term University takes on a new mean- 
ing. Now the benevolent societies are feel- 
ing about to see what may be the advan- 
tages of similar combination, and those 
which were divided are proposing, or are 
asked, to pool their receipts and tasks under 
a single management. The benefit to be 
sought is much the same as that which at- 
tends other combinations, the economy 
which dispenses with middlemen, with 
agents and superintendents, and the elimi- 
nation of rivalry and competition. 

One of these secular movements appears 
to be impending with the Congregational- 
ists. As a_ sociological phenomenon it 
is worth examination. First, the six socie- 
ties engaged in the Home field were asked 
to pool their publications, then hold their 
anniversaries together. They hesitated to 
accede to these suggestions, and then came 
the more radical suggestion, likely to be 
pressed, that they be actually consolidated 
under a single control. There is no little 
likelihood that this will be pressed till it 
is accomplished. A committee appointed 
at the last National Council appears to be 
in a measure authorized to consult as to 
the interests of all the societies, and its 
natural tendency will be to do something, 
and it is suspected that what its active 
members want is that the policy of con- 
solidated business be here applied. 

We presume there would be less likeli- 
hood of this being done were it not for a 
growing dissatisfaction over some of the 
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evidences of friction where two societies’ do 
the same work in the same territory. For 
a dozen years too much of the time of the 
triennial meetings of the National Council 
bas been taken up with the discussion of 
the differences between the churches in 
Georgia and Alabama, supported by the 
American Missionary Association, and the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. 
At the last meeting a good part of three 
sessions was given to this matter. Here 
one society has white churches, and another 
most of the colored churehes. The color 
line is run by the societies themselves. Of 
course, both white and black churches 
ought to be under the same-society, so that 
the Outbursts of caste injustice can be bet- 
ter controlled and resisted. The fault rests 
in the churches that allow two societies 
to pursue different policies in the same field. 
For two years these two societies have been 
negotiating for such an exchange of work 
as would remove this friction, but nothing 
has been accomplished. The proposition 
has been that the American Missionary As- 
sociation should give over all its ‘work in 
the North, both Indian and Chinese, while 
the Home Missionary Society should sim- 
ilarly withdraw from ail the South except 
Missouri. : 

Another difficulty appears in the fact that 
these two societies are both entering the 
West Indies. The American Missionary 
Association says that both Porto Rico and 
Cuba require work like that in our South- 
ern States, and so belong to its field, while 
the Home Missionary Society says that the 
work is educational in Porto Rico and evan- 
gelistic in Cuba. On this matter they are rad- 
ically opposed, and as the Home Missionary 
Society has decided to enter Cuba, and has 
just had its charter amended to allow it 
to enter a foreign country, the American 
Missionary Association reluctantly agrees 
not to go to that island at present. But 
here are positive differences of policy, and 
here are rival appeals from the two socie- 
ties for support of their work in the West 
Indies. It is not strange that the churches 
are mystified, and that they begin to ask for 
unity of purpose, even at the cost of so rad- 
ical a change as is involved in consolida- 
tion, 
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. As there are evils involved in great busi- 
ness combinations, so there will be in 
benevolent consolidations. The subject 
should be carefully studied. We need to 
know whether there will really be any 
lessening of the expehse of management. 
There would have to be one Chief Secre- 
tary at a high salary, the best man to be 
found in the denomination; and under him 
nearly as many assistant secretaries as 
there are now attending to the different de- 
partments of the six societies, and at very 
nearly the same salary as they now have. 
There would have to be the same division 
of appeal and of collections. It would be 
disastrous to reduce the number of collec- 
tions. The plan must be to raise more 
money, not less; to carry on more missions, 
not less. The present division works well; 
if it must be changed it may be from the 
growth of the trust idea, but it should not 
be done unless it is necessary in order to 
remove friction. If the societies cannot 
agree to prevent that the churches can teach 
them. 





THE army is to be enlarged, not by the ac- 
ceptance- of organized regiments from the 
States, but by the enlistment of men at the 
recruiting stations. Thus the field will be 
clear for the appointment of officers who 
shall be soldiers of experience and ability. 
For the ten new regiments 470 officers will 
be required, and 94 of these will be selected 
;,,in the Philippines by General Otis, for the 
“two skeleton regiments which have been or- 

ganized there and will be filled by recruits 

forwarded to him. Undoubtedly these offi- 
cers will be chosen with due regard for the 
best interests of the service. They will be 
veterans whose ability has been proved in 
the Luzon campaign. The remaining 376 
officers will be appointed by the President, 
who is already besieged by influential appli- 
cants for commissions, but who has permit- 
ted it to be known that selections will be 
made from the following classes: first, offi- 
cers of the volunteers who’ distinguished 
themselves in action, during the war with 

Spain; second, officers of the regular army 
who have earned but have not yet received 
promotion for conspicuous service at the 
front during that war; third, volunteers of 


the war with Spain who did not get to the 
front, but whose efficiency reports while they 
were in camp show that they are competent 
to command troops. This very commendable 
decision concerning appointments will ex- 
clude the inexperienced and the inefficient, 
while at the same time it will reward those 
whose gallantry or soldierly qualities have 
been demonstrated. It leaves no room for 
the exercise of political or social influence in 
behalf of ‘unworthy applicants, and is in ac- 
cord with the teachings of experience as to 
the proper qualifications of those selected to 
exercise authority over American soldiers. 





WE are very glad that Charles B. Spahr, 
ot The Outlook, has been making a study in 
the South of “ The Negro as a Citizen.” He 
has gone over a large part of the Southern 
States with the instincts of a student of 
sociology and of education and religion, and 
has published a long and admirable sum- 
mary of what he learned. His conclusions 
are precisely those which we have constant- 
ly maintained in THE INDEPENDENT. He 
has seen the same evils of race prejudice, 
the same wrongs and the same progress. 
We are interested in his conclusion that the 
obliteration of race lines is to be sought 
not simply through education, religion and 
increase. of wealth, but through the influence 
of industry which brings together white 
‘and colored laborers, forcing them to unite 
in their organizations. The trades unions 
have been compelled to treat the negro as 
a:man and as a fellow; and the force that 
is working for industrial democracy must 
also obliterate the contempt which the 
whites feel for the manhood of the blacks. 





....There has been held a conference of 
people interested in negro education held in 
Capon Springs, Va., but we have not heard 
that a single one of those most interested in 
the subject was invited to be present. Sev- 
eral years ago Mr. Smiley called such a June 
conference at Lake Mohonk to parallel his 
October Indian Conference. But it became 
clear that some of his guests objected to 
negro guests as members, and the conference 
continued only two or three years. They 
could stand Indian guests, but not negro. 
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The same cause will make the Capon Springs 
Conference a one-sided affair, the organ of 
one wing of those white people who are in- 
terested in the work representing the South- 
ern, not the Northern, workers in the cause. 
Dr. Curry, of Richmond, Va., was chairman, 
and a gentleman was appointed to represent 
the conference who has been a persistent and 
discredited critic of much of the best work 
in the South. 


...-The people generally should thank 
General Wood for declining a very lucrative 
business offer, and concluding to remain as 
long as ‘the President thinks he is needed at 
Santiago on a very small salary. That is the 
kind of a man whom we would like to see 
made Civil Governor of Cuba, as soon as 
Congress allows the President to appoint one, 
or Secretary of Colonies and Commerce, if it 
should seem best to add such a Secretary to 
the Cabinet. The country has a multitude 
of men who have the required ability, and 
another multitude who have the required 
honesty, for either position, but when you 
must combine the two requisites, and then 
add experience to the list, the men in Gen- 
eral Wood’s class are very few. It is well 
to have a business man—for he left business 
for the Cuban war—teach us that money is 
less fetching than the privilege of doing good. 


....The sessions of the American Congress 
are frozen dignity itself in comparison with 
the tumult of the parliamentary sittings of 
Austria, France, Italy or Belgium. How is 
it to be explained that in these countries the 
members slam their desks, howl and raise 
pandemonium in every way they can, even 
to a rough-and-tumble fight, till the presiding 
officer is compelled to declare the sitting sus- 
pended? Is it race, or religion, or what is it 
that explains this lawless recourse to vio- 


lence in the highest body of the creators of 


law? We cannot tell; but probably the ex- 
planation lies in their unfamiliarity with the 
duties and responsibilities of freedom. The 
remedy is more freedom—and time. 
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....Bishop C. C. McCabe is quoted as hav- 
ing said in Chambersburg, Pa., in a mission- 
ary address before a great Methodist con- 
gregation: 

“Oh, for one hour of Dewey in the Bos- 

phorus,” he said. ‘‘I dong to see the day when 
Dewey will be before Constantinople demanding 
religious liberty for the Turks with the bom- 
bardmént of the Turkish capital as the alterna- 
tive.” 
Is the enthusiastic bishop quite sure he is 
talking words of Christian wisdom? Is it 
certain that the kingdom of God is now to be 
preached by the mouth of cannon, rather 
than by Paul’s old way of foolishness? 

....The Lakes of Killarney are well worth 
the competition of public and private buyers. 
Tammany would annex them to Manhattan, 
while Sir Michael Hicks-Beach thinks Par- 
liament might do worse than invest in them. 
Rich Americans are said to be bidding for 
them, but where are the rich Englishmen or 
Irishmen that ought to be quickest to buy 
the most famous beauty spot in the Emerald 
Isle? 

....The Western State Universities are not 
geiting all the growth. Ten years ago Col- 
orado College, at Colorado Springs, had one 
building and a large debt. Now it has eleven 
buildings, is putting up a fine music and art 
building, and expects to begin this fall the 
erection of a science building, to cost $175,- 
000. : 

....Nothing, absolutely nothing, can be 
done by the Peace Conference for the princi- 
pal object that brought the members togeth- 
er, the reduction of armaments. But if the 
Russian side fails the American side, which 
seeks a court of arbitration, seems likely to 
be fairly successful. 


....This is what General Wood says that 
the people need in Cuba: good schools, good 
sanitation in the cities and the enforce- 
ment of United States laws. It is a very 
simple program and a very admirable one, 
but it means good teachers and good United 
States officers. 
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Alliance. 


THE INDEPENDENT received last week, too 
late for publication, from the Rev. A. B. 
Simpson, President of the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, a letter in answer to 
the article in our issue of June 22d. The 
letter was too long for entire publication, 
and in a conference with Mr. Simpson he 
promised to make a statement that should 
come within the space that it was possible 
to allow. His second statement has been re- 
ceived, but it far exceeds the limits given 
to Mr. Simpson, and the best that we can 
do is to give a summary of it. The. state- 
ment thus summarized is as follows: 


1. The accounts of the Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance are kept most carefully and thor- 
oughly and its books are always open to inspec- 
tion. ; 

2. Receipts and expenditures are reported by 
the treasurer to the Board of Managers monthly, 
and an audited statement with classification of 
the sums expended for the various fields and ob- 
jects is submitted at the annual meeting, pub- 
lished and distributed, and can be secured at the 
office, 692 Eighth avenue, New York City. The 
last report is as yet only in the abstract, the, 
complete form awaiting the reports from various 
fields for further details and items. 

3. Numbered receipts are sent to all contrib- 
utors and a quarterly bulletin in which these 
are published is sent to every contributor for 
comparison. The society’s receipts come in 
monthly and comprise in the year three or four 
thousand distinct contributions. 

4. The treasurer, a gentleman of wealth and 
the highest integrity, keeps the funds in a spe- 
cial bank account and makes all payments by 
his checks. , 

5. The financial secretary is simply assistant 
of. the treasurer, conducting correspondence with 
contributors and sending out receipts counter- 
signed by the treasurer, and handing all sums 
received to him. 

6. The financial secretary in receiving the 
cash contributions that are handed in at Old 
Orchard and the great conventions, is careful 
always to have one or two other officers of the 
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recorded before leaving the platform. 

7. The contributions at Old Orchard and 
other conventions are not usually cash payments 
but pledges made by our own people to be re- 
deemed during the ensuing year. These pledges 
are uniformly redeemed, and we know of no 
large pledge that has not been paid and no per- 
son induced to make a pledge impossible of ful- 
filment. The actual cash receipts the last year 
were about $160,000, nearly three times the 
amount pledged at the last Old Orchard conven- 
tion. 

8. Bonds and stocks are not pledged at ficti- 
tious value. The last annual report shows se- 
curities of over $70,000 actually worth that 
amount. In a single instance a gentleman 
pledged a large block of stock in a manufactur- 
ing company, which was reported a year ago at 
the reduced valuation, about one-fourth of its 
face value or more. That stock in the last re- 
port is referred to as “a large amount of securi- 
ties not at present available,” and is not specified 
lest the specification should depreciate its com- 
mercial value. 

9. We deny the statement that letters from 
missionaries have been neglected and slighted. 
Owing to the great demands upon Mr, Simpson 
as president, a foreign secretary has been spe- 
cially appointed who devotes almost his entire 
cime to correspondence and receives and answers 
with the utmost care the letters from mission- 
aries. 

10. We beg officially to deny the statement 
that Mr. Simpson unduly controls the action of 
the Board. All questions are decided by ma- 
jority vote, usually a unanimous vote. The 
Board of Managers consists of twenty-four re- 
sponsible Christian people, and we respectfully 
and most earnestly declare that no person on our 
Board at this time has ever said that he was 
simply “an errand boy.” 

11. Respecting the cases of suffering on the 
field referred to, we beg to say that this is the 
first time we have heard that the gentleman who 
took his life in South Africa did it through 
financial strain. We can show in our books 
that his allowances were sent to the treasurer, 
and since his death a considerable sum has been 
spent in recovering his effects and doing all in 

our power for his sorrowing mother. Reports 
in regard to neglect of missionaries in North 


China 
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China are contradicted by bank receipts, show- 
ing that allowances had been sent for that mis- 
sion during the year aggregating over $12,000. 
That there are cases of sacrifice on the field is 
not denied. With no wealthy church back of 
us we can only send what we receive. Pub- 
lished reports, however, show that during the 
past year more than $100,000 have been sent to 
the various fields, and in eight years $640,000. 
Money is not sent to individual missionaries, 
but to the superintendent or treasurer of each 
field, and he distributes it pro rata to the various 
members of the mission. Our province is not 
so much to direct local missions as to sustain 
them and leave them to direct their own work 
under our oversight. 

12. Mr. Simpson has never received any 
compensation from the Alliance, but has often 
contributed to it, 

Signed: David Crear, treasurer; Henry Wilson, 
D.D., H. M. Warren, D.D., S. E. Furry, 
M.D., E. G. Selchow, A. B. Simpson, presi- 
dent; Mrs. A. B, Simpson, financial secretary. 
Committee representing the Board of Man- 

agers. 

To this Mr. Simpson adds a personal note 
to the effect that 


while unwilling to bring his private affairs into 
public discussion, he wishes it understood that 
he relinquished a large salary to begin an inde- 
pendent work, trusting to God through his own 
literary labors and the voluntary gifts of his 
people to take care of himself and family. This 
has been done for nearly twenty years, and he 
has never asked a man or woman for a dollar 
for himself. Out of means given to him for 
his own personal use he has been able in the 
past eighteen years to give very many thousands 
of dollars for the various departments of the 
Lord’s work. He is sole proprietor of The 
Christian and Missionary Alliance Journal and 
of the Christian Alliance Publishing Company, 
which publishes a large number of books and 
tracts, as also of a printing house, all of which 
institutions aim not only to take care of the 
workers, hut have something to give to the Mas- 
ter’s cause. 

These statements do: not cover the points 
referred to in our article. 

Our criticism has not been of the accounts 
as kept by the treasurer, but of the general 
financial management, and some of the 
points are by no means cleared up by the 
president of the Alliance. From careful in- 
quiry it appears that the sums received may 
be classed under four heads: (1) Direct cash 
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gathered at the conventions; (2) subscrip- 
tions for the Alliance including the redemp- 
tion of pledges made at the conventions; 
(8) securities of one kind or another; (4) 
amounts donated to Mr. Simpson personally 
for the support of himself and family. The 
subscriptions and pledges appear to have 
been sent both to the treasurer and to the 
financial secretary. The sums sent to the 
treasurer’ have been deposited directly in 
the bank to the credit of the Alliance; the 
sums sent to the financial secretary are, 
according to Mr. Simpson’s. statement, 
handed over to the treasurer—when ? Ac- 
cording to numerous statements these sums 
lave been deposited on their immediate re- 
ceipt by the financial secretary in the bank 
to her personal account, and subsequently 
have been gathered up and handed in a 
lump sum to the treasurer. The fact that 
some sums are for personal use inevitably 
complicates the situation. 
It is to be noted that the custom of send- 
ing numbered receipts to the contributors 
was introduced within the rast two years 
in response to some criticisms in The Mis- 
sionary Review. So far as the contributors 
are concerned such a statement is_ suffi- 
cient; so far as the public is concerned 
fuller details would be extremely valuable. 
For example, the annual report presented 
this last spring shows “ receipts during the 
year from all sources $159,384.” What does 
that include ? On the other side of the ac- 
count we find the item ‘“ special donations 
sent by individuals to the field and con- 
tributed on the field $16,100,” also “ outfit 
and transportation expenses of missionaries 
paid by themselves $2,500.” There are also 
several special disbursements. Such items 
should appear separately in the receipts. It 
would also be of advantage if for the pub- 
lic’s better information it could be stated 
what’ proportion of these receipts are in 
the form of direct cash and what in the 
form of subscriptions or pledges; also what 
are individual donations and what sums 
come from the different branches of the 
Alliance. These items, while not essential 
to absolute accuracy of accounts, are very 
essential for that clear comprehension of 
the work which it is recognized on every 
hand the public has a right to look for. With 
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regard to the stocks and bonds, all criticism 
would be easily obviated if the society would 
do what other societies do, give the de- 
scription of the bonds, state their par value 
and their cost value. The statement “ un- 
available securities” would scarcely be rec- 
ognized as satisfactory. 

Turning now to the expenditures. Mr. 
Simpson shows that the Board is in the 
habit of sending appropriations in lump 
sums to the missions, to be divided on the 
field by the superintendent, committee or 
other executive organization. Elsewhere, 

. and specially in the reply to which he refers 
in regard to the suffering in China, he af- 
firms that a large sum, about $12,000, was 
sent to this particular mission, and that 
this gave an average of something over $300 
for each missionary. This takes no account 
whatever of traveling expenses, house rent, 
native agency, any of the inevitable ex- 
penses incurred in mission work aside from 
the actual cost of living. Take an illustra- 
tion: The latest report of the Alliance shows 
that $11,159 were sent to the Swedish China 
Mission. The previous report shows that 

_ there are fifty-one missionaries on the field, 
and presumably that represents very nearly 
the number this year. If the $11,159 be di- 
vided among the fifty-one missionaries it 
gives an average of a little over $220 to 
each, and that sum must cover the entire 
expense of personal living, all rentals, all 

traveling expenses, all employment of na- 

tives in whatever form. It is to be noted 
that the sums needed for certain general 
expenses are necessarily deducted before the 
personal allowances are given to the mis- 
sionaries, and we have seen a statement 
from a missionary of the Alliance in another 
field to the effect that the allowances, mea- 
ger as they are, have usually a percentage 
taken off without reference to the mission- 
aries themselves. It is true, as Mr. Simp- 
son affirms, that the missionaries go out 
without any pledge of support on the part 
of the Alliance, and that if the funds of the 
Alliance fail the responsibility does not 
rest with the society.. The present point is 
not the meagerness of the allowances,. altho 
that is in truth a most important one, but 
the misrepresentation invelved in the state- 
ment that the division of the entire sum 
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among the missionaries gives to each an 
amount which he may rely upon for his own 
support. It is therefore not true, as is 
implied in Mr. Simpson’s statements, that 
the missionaries receive the sum which is 
credited to them. A full and satisfactory 
financial statement of the expenditures of 
the Alliance would include under the head 
of each mission the amounts actually pro- 
vided for the personal support of the -mis- 
sionary, amounts for general expenditures, 
as traveling, etc., rent of chapels and 
amounts for native employees. Such a state- 
ment would: set the facts before the pub- 
lic clearly, and until such a statement is 
made general affirmations cannot be consid- 
ered sufficient. 

With regard to the instances of suffering 
on the field our information as to the South 
American missionary came from sources 
perfectly reliable. The answer in regard to 
the China question is very incomplete. But 
these are by no means all. It is impossi- 
ble for us to give the space to the instances 
that have come under our knowledge. If 
Mr. Simpson is ignorant of them it may be 
that investigation of the letters which he 
says have been handed over to a corre- 
sponding secretary, and to whose reading 
in the Board in some instances he has ob- 
jected, may furnish him the needed informa- 
tion. 

With regard to Mr. Simpson’s per- 
sonal relation to the Alliance, his influence 
and ability to carry through any purpose 
that he approves is well understood by those 
who are acquainted with him, and is by no 
means disproved by the assertion in his let- 
ter. No one supposes that the Board will 
publicly confess themselves under his con- 
trol. As for the pressure to secure pledges 
beyond the means of persons there have been 
many instances. His personal income 
would be a purely private affair were 
it not for the fact, as he himself has an- 
nounced, that he looks partially at least 
to the same sources for his support as sup- 
ply the society. That he has received and 
does receive sums for his private income 
from various sources is evident. Only a 
few days ago the public press had word of 
a legacy of $60,000 to himn, which however 
he failed to secure, and this apparently is 
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but one of various items. His sole pro- 
prietorship of a large publishing and news- 
paper plant is entirely his own concern, 
but when he acknowledges receiving do- 
nations from the public on the same basis 
as the society of which he is the president, 
he comes into different relations. It is also 
to be noted that this personal property and 
that of the society, including real estate, are 
very intimately connected. 

A word perhaps should be said with re- 
gard to the statements made in the public 
press by Mr. Simpson and others of the Al- 
liance to the effect that THE INDEPENDENT 
has derived its information from a dis- 


charged employee who had been brought to © 


this country on charges seriously affect- 
ing his financial integrity. This is incor- 
rect. The missionary has been in this office 
and a careful examination of his statements 
together with the counter statements pre- 
sented by Mr. Simpson does not indorse 
the charge of dishonesty in the slightest de- 
gree. His case, however, has furnished no 
part of the basis for the statements of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

The severest criticism of the society 
probably falls on something elsé than ‘the 
bookkeeping. The Alliance sends out ig- 
norant, untrained missionaries to China, 
India or Africa with so little regard to the 
financial needs of their work and their sup- 
port that missionary circles are full of the 
stories of their suffering. How can it be 
otherwise on scarce two hundred dollars a 
year ? They are told to trust the Lord. 
Rut this is not faith, but cruelty and folly. 





THE Trustees of the Southern Baptist 
Seminary at Louisville, Ky., met last week 
at Atlanta, Ga., and elected as President 
of the Seminary, to succeed Dr. 
sitt, Dr. E. T. Mullins, pastor of the Baptist 
Church, Newton Center, Mass. Dr. Mullins 
is a Southern man, a native of Mississippi, 
and has been pastor in Baltimore and also 
connected with the Foreign Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention. 


....Mr. Moody makes an earnest appeal 
for support for his colportage department in 
providing books for distribution among the 
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English-speaking people of India. Of these 
there are five millions, some of them nom- 
inal Christians, many of them not, and very 
largely unreached by the Gospel. They are 
scattered throughout the empire, which 
makes it, outside of the large cities, im- 
possible to gather them into congrega- 
tions. 

....-The Congregational Theological Sem- 
inary in Chicago has taken the forward step 
of admitting women to its course on the 
same conditions as men. This requires that 
they shall come up to the existing standard 
of scholarship for admission; that they 
shall receive certificates and degrees on the 
same terms; that they shall receive rooms, 
library and other privileges at the same 
rates, and scholarships and loans on ‘the 
same conditions as men. The faculty in 
making the recommendation instanced the 
facts that women are entering the educa- 
tional and missionary service of the Church 
at home and abroad whose efficiency would 
be increased by a theological course; that 
the number of such women grows from year 
to year, and that other professional 
schools are open to them. Already Hartford 
Theological Seminary admits .women, tho 
we believe not on quite as full equality of 
terms as those proposed in Chicago. 


...-.Much have our Catholic brethren 
boasted of the liberality and: scientific schol- 
arship of their Church as illustrated in the 
works of Professor Zahm, of the Notre Dame 
University, lately called to Rome, supposedly 
for higher honors. But instead of this he 
has been required by the highest authorities 
to withdraw what he has published in de- 
fense of evolution, as appears from the fol- 
lowing correspondence: P 


Notre DAME, IND., May 16, 1899. 
My DEAR ALFONSO: 

I have learned from unquestionable authority 
that the Holy See is adverse to the further distri- 
bution of “ Evolution and Dogma,” and I there- 
fore beg of you to use all your influence to have 
the book withdrawn from sale. You have prob- 
ably foreseen this result, and it will there- 
fore cause you no _ surprise. How- 
ever, we can both thank God that we labored 
only for his honor and glory in giving the work 
to the public. As for myself, it will cause me 
no pain to see the fruit of so much toil consigned - 
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to oblivion. God rewards the intention, and 
our intentions were good. Very sincerely yours. 
J. A. Zaum, C. 8. C. 

Mr. ALFONSO GOLEA. 

I, too, join with the illustrious Dr. J. A. 
Zahm, as translator of his “ Evolution and 
Dogma,” and I ask my true friends neither to 
read nor to give further publicity to my poor 
version of the above mentioned book, in obe- 
dience to the desire of the Holy See, and am 
always ready to retract when called upon. 

ALF. M. GOLEA. 

BETHANAM, SLIEMA, May 31, 1899. 

This suppression of liberty of thought and 
discussion is what more than anything else 
discredits the Catholic Church. It is the 
spirit of Milton’s ‘“ Defense of Unlicensed 
Printing” that marks the growing suprem- 
acy of Protestantism, and only so far as the 
Catholic Church accepts that principle can 
it have a future. That is “ Americanism.” 


Biblical Research. 


IN a recent number of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review Professor Adolf Biichler seeks to deter- 
mine the exact position of the Brass Gate in the 
temple at Jerusalem. T'wo opposite opinions 
have existed among scholars as to the position of 
this gate. One group makes it the eastern en- 
trance into the fore-court of laymen, while an- 
other group believes it to be on the east side of 
the fore-court of women. Professor Biichler 
has made a thorough study of the texts which 
contain passages alluding to the Brass Gate, the 
most important ones being the Mishna and Jo- 
sephus, and by means of long and elaborate ar- 
guments based on these texts has reached some 
interesting conclusions. In the first place, he 
identifies the Brass Gate with the Nicanor Gate. 
In the Mishna, “ Middoth” II, 3, it is stated 
that all the gates of the sanctuary, with the ex- 
ception of the Nicanor gate, were transformed 
into golden ones; the latter retaining its beau- 
tiful brass coating. Rabbi Elizer ben Jacob, 
who saw the temple, says of this gate that it 
was of Corinthian brass and glittered like gold. 
Let us turn now to Josephus, who does not name 
the gates of the temple. but only describes them 
by their position and quality. In “ Bellum,” v, 
5, 3, he says: 





“Nine of the gates were entirely plated with 
gold and silver, and their posts and upper thresh- 
holds; only one . . was of Corinthian brass; ” 
and this gate was ‘“‘ much bigger than all oth- 
ers.” Other passages in Josephus serve to show 


that the wall of the “inner sanctuary” had 
seven gates, three on the north, three on the 
south, and one, “the large one” on the east, 
forming the eastern boundary of this sanctu- 
ary. In the Mishna, “ Middoth,” I, 4, we read: 
“On the east side of: the Azarath [the space 
enclosed by the surrounding wall] was the 
Nicanor gate. . . .” By comparing all these 
references we find that the “brass gate,” the 
“eastern gate,” the “large gate,” and the “ Ni- 
canor Gate,” were all one and the same gate, 
and that this gate was the eastern entrance into 
the fore-court of laymen, which was identical 
with the “inner sanctuary” and the “inner 
surrounding wall.” 

We are also helped by a number of passages 
which refer to the popular risings. It would 


appear that the public meetings, in which an . 


insurrection might occur, took place before the 
eastern gate of the inner sanctuary. State- 
ments in Ezra, Nehemiah and Chronicles prove 
convincingly that the meeting-place for the peo- 
ple in times of excitement and revolution was 
before the eastern gate of the surrounding wall, 
and Josephus calis it not only the eastern gate 
of the inner sanctuary, but the brass gate. 

The fore-court for women, east of the inner 
fore-court, was a later addition and was not 
known in the time of the temple of Solomon or 
even of the temple of Zerubbabel and Herod. 
Josephus and the Mishna are the first to men- 
tion it, for both deal with the last years preced- 
ing the destruction of the temple. It appears 
from several sources that the necessity for es- 
tablishing places for women within the sanctu- 
ary was not felt until within tne last three dec- 
ades before the fall of Jerusalem. It was at 
about the same period that Alexander the Ala- 
barch caused all the gates of the inner fore- 
court, which had been decorated in the simplest 
manner by Herod, to be covered with gold, and 
that Nicanor presented a gate of Corinthian 
brass. : 

Another point of interest comes out in these 
studies. According to Levitical laws all those 
who were unclean committed a sin in passing 
through the Nicanor gate. In the temple of 
Herod, however, the entry by that gate had be- 
come necessary because of the arrangement of 
the sacrificial service, and in order not to con- 
travene the long-established custom, two small 
side doors were made, and these were used when 
sacrificial functions were performed instead of 
the large gate through which it was forbidden to 
pass. This accounts for the frequent use in the 
Talmudic writings of the plural form in the 
references to this gate. 






FINANCIAL. 


The Boston and Albany Lease. 


THE lease of the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road to the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company for 999 years hav- 
ing been approved by unanimous vote in 
both of the boards of directors, there will be 
no difficulty, it is believed, in procuring the 
approval of the stockholders and the consent 
of the Massachusetts Legislature. The Cen- 
tral guarantees a dividend of 8 per cent. on 
the Boston and Albany’s caprtal stock of 
$25,000,000, and this may be increased to 
about 8% per cent. by the earnings of the 
improvement fund of $4,000,000 which the 
Boston and Albany stockholders retain. 
They could not expect to receive more by 
continuing to operate the road, for the divi- 
dends, originally 10 per cent., have been 8 
per cent. since 1876, the payment of them 


_ has left only a small annual surplus, and the 
net earnings have not been increasing in re- 


cent years. There have been no stock divi- 
dends since 1886. The history of’ American 
railroads pointed to a decrease, rather than: 
to an increase, of the 8 per cent. dividend in 
the future. But now the old rate is assured 
for an indefinite time. 

The lease really does not make a great 
change in the relations existing between the 
two companies, for the Boston and Albany 
has been in close traffic alliance with the 
Central. The transaction is important and 
significant rather because of other changes 
to which it may point, and for the reason 
that it marks the development of the 
policy of Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, and because 
of its possible effect upon the export trade of 
Boston and New York, than on account of 
the acquisition by the Central of 389 miles 
of road which were already in a certain sense 
a part of its system. The leased road has 
been a kind of boundary line between the 
two great railway systems of the New Eng- 
land States—the Boston and Maine, on the 
north, and the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford, on the south. While Central cap- 
italists are interested in the New Haven 


company, and the two companies use the 
New York station and its rail approaches 
jointly under the New Haven’s old agree- 
ment with’ the Harlem, the New Haven’s 
traffic affiliations have been with the Penn- 
sylvania rather than with the Central. It is 
already suggested that a lease of the Boston 
and Maine by the Central is among the possi- 
bilities of the future, and that this might be 
followed by a closer alliance of the Pennsyl- 
vania and the New Haven, altho a lease of 
the latter to the Pennsylvania would, it is 
stated, under the terms of the Harlem agree- 
ment, deprive the New Haven of some of its 
terminal advantages in New York. 

This lease of the Boston and Albany has 
freshly stimulated interest in what is said to 
be 'the intention or policy of Mr. W. K. Van- 
derbilt concerning a transcontinental line, a 
policy indicated in some measure by the re- 
cent absorption of the Lake Shore and the 
Michigan Central. Having now Hastern ter- 
minals at the two great Atlantic ports, the 
Central may, it is said, make additional prog- 
ress toward formal acquisition of the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern and the Union Pacific 
systems, in both of which the capitalists of 
the Central already have large interests. ; 

It is generally assumed that the extension 
of the Central’s lines to Boston—where, in all 
probability, its present terminal facilities 
will be improved—will tend to increase Bos- 
ton’s export trade in grain at the expense of 
New York, because the Central may find it 
more profitable to carry grain to the New 
England port. This remains to be seen, but 
it is probably true that in respect to this ex- 
port trade the lease is not favorable to New 
York. On the other hand, we are confident 
that the great improvements soon to be made 
in the channels of New York Harbor, at a 
eost of more than $6,000,000, not only will at- 
tract the largest of the ocean carriers, but 
also will be accompanied by an improvement 
of terminal facilities and a reduction of port 
charges. The ‘interest manifested in termi- 
nal and harbor facilities by powerful com- 
mercial organizations, and the official in- 
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quiries now in progress, cannot fail to in- 
crease the attractions of this port and to ex- 
ert much influence in opposition to the diver- 
sion of export trade which has been caused 
by the offer of superior advantages elsewhere 
or may be suggested by the lease of the road 
from Albany to Boston. 





Financial Items. 

Tur National Bank of.North America, 
of which Warner Van Norden is President, 
and Henry Chapin, Jr., is Cashier, has in- 
creased its capital from $700,000 to $1,000,- 
000. Its surplus is now $507,000, and its 
deposits over $18,000,000. 


....The Directors of the Colonial Bank at 
Columbus Avenue and Highty-third street, 
this city, are preparing to open a branch of 
the bank at°104th street and Columbus ave- 
nue. Already four other State banks have 
established branches in accordance with the 
amendment to the banking law made this 
Spring. The Colonial Bank has a capital of 
$100,000, and the location suggested is a good 
field, as there is no bank between Highty- 
third street and 125th street on the west 
side. 

....The National Bank of Commerce has 
lately increased the number of directors on 
the board from nine to thirteen. A. D. Juil- 
liard, George G. Haven and James N. 
Jarvie, trustees of the Mutual Life Insuranée 
Company, and also Joseph C. Hendrix, pres- 
ident of the National Union Bank, who also 
represents Mutual Life Insurance interests, 
were added to the list of directors. The suc- 
cessor to President W. W. Sherman, whose 
resignation takes effect on July 1st, has not 
yet been secured. 


....The Morton Trust Company is the 
name of the new trust company which will 
continue the business of Morton, Bliss & Co. 
The name is in honor of ex-Vice-President 
Levi P. Morton, who was the founder of 
the house and who will be Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. The cash capital is 
$1,000,000; the reserve fund $1,500,000. The 
company will remain in the present offices 
of the tirm, and the employees will con- 
tinue in their present positions with a very 


few exceptions, but the change will not take 
place until October ist, 1899. The official 
announcement of changes in the firm was 
made to its correspondents and customers 
in a personal letter sent out and signed by 
Mr. Morton himself. The Directors will be 
James W. Alexander, president Equitable 
Life Assurance Society; John Jacob Astor; 
George F. Baker, president First National 
Bank; Edward J. Berwind, president Ber- 
wind-White Coal Mining Company; Fred- 
eric Cromwell, treasurer Mutual Life In- 
surance Company; Henry M. Flagler, vice- 
president Standard Oil Company; G. G. 
Haven, Joseph ©. Hendrix, president Na- 
tional Union Bank; Abram S. Hewitt, of 
Cooper, Hewitt & Co.; James N. Jarvie, of 
Arbuckle Brothers; Augustus D. Juilliard, 
Joseph Larocque, of Shipman, Larocque & 
Choate; D. O. Mills, Levi P. Morton, R. A. 
McCurdy, president Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; W. G. Oakman, president Guar- 


anty Trust Company; John Sloane, of W. 


& J. Sloane; William C. Whitney and A. 
Wolff, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


....The following dividends, interest and 
coupons are announced: 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway, 
3% per cent., payable July 28th. 

Michigan Central Railway, 2 per cent., pay- 
able July 28th. 

Canada Southern Railway, 1 per cent., pay- 
able August 1st. 

abash Railroad Company, coupons (Des 
Moines Division), payable at Continental Trust 
Company July Ist. 

St. Joseph & Grand Island Railway, first 
preferred, 1 per cent., payable August Ist. _ 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, 
1% per cent., payable July 20th, 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, coupons 
due July Ist, payable at Central Trust Com- 
pany. 

Excelsior Saving Bank, 3% per cent. 
= for Savings, 4 per cent., payable July 


th. 

Franklin Savings Bank, 31% per cent., pay- 
able July 17th. ses 

Fifth National Bank, 3 per cent. and an extra 
3 per cent., payable July 1st. 

Market and Fulton National Bank, 5 per 
cent., payable July 1st. 

National Citizens’ Bank, 314 per cent., pay- 
able July 1st. 


...-Sales of Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
during the past week were: 


BANKS. 
Contes.’ séisscssccac 184 | Market and Fulton.. 240 
Corn Exchange...... 370% | Park..... wc. ..e0eee 
German-American.. 118% | Phenix.............. 112 
Hanover....... ae 735 | Shoe and Leather... 104 


TRUST COMPANIES, 
United States .... ......ssesccveeeessscecsccceces LB24% 
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INSURANCE. 


Combined Capital. 


THE air and the current newspaper talk 
are full of industrial and commercial com- 
pinations; even the automobile makers, in- 
stead of building vehicles, are busily occu- 
pied in building companies with millions of 
paper capital; having thus far done nothing 
of any magnitude, they are capitalizing what 
they might, could, would or should have 
done or what they say they will hereafter do. 
Industrial combinations, even on the order of 
the late E. T. Hooley, have generally been a 
capitalizing of things done; this movement 
seeks to capitalize “going to.” If the 
“trust”? movement is helped on by absorp- 
tion, on the part of the public, of everything 
offered, on unquestioning faith in pros- 
pectuses, financial wind will be sown in such 
quantity that the natural crop of whirlwind 
will be surely reaped. 

On the other hand, hostility to combina- 
tions of capital is so rife that anti-trust law- 
making is carried to an inordinate length, 
and war upon capital is likely to be the shib- 
boleth in next year’s campaign. Still there 
are distinctions which ought not to be over- 
looked. Organized capital is sometimes op- 
pressive; yet without it we should all be liv- 
ing in trees and digging roots for food with 
our fingers. The Standard Oil Company is 
not loved, but what if it has largely reduced 
the price of a necessary article to the con- 
sumer? Cornelius Vanderbilt founded a for- 
tune, which his son William increased; yet 
every person in the country has shared in 
the results of their work. Taking some fig- 
ures which are at hand as to the Pennsyl- 
vania system, that company, thirty-five 
years ago, carried three million passengers 
and about as many tons of freight; last year 
the millions were fifty-five in the passenger 
department and a hundred and fourteen in 
the freight; putting this in the form of mile- 
age, 163,000,000 passengers were carried one 
mile in 1864 and 1,161,000,000 in 1898, and 
the 436,000,000 tons of freight carried one 
mile in 1864 were 10,969,000,000 in 1898. This 


is a vast increase, but the rates for carrying 
decreased. In 1864 the company, received 
for passenger service an average of 2.692 
cents per mile; in 1898, 1.932 cents. The 
charge on freights was still greater, for from 
2.498 cents per ton per mile in 1864 they de- 
clined to 0.499 cents in 1898. The gross earn- 
ings would have been some $200,000,000 more 
in 1898 than they were if the old rates had 
been obtained. 

Grant that improvements in road and roll- 
ing stock have reduced the cost of the work, 
and (if you choose) that the company would 
have kept up the old rates if it could have 
done so—the point is that it could not. It is 
not necessary that combined capitalists— 
who, by the way, are not all of them large 
capitalists, very many being widows and 
orphans of very light financial weight—are 
not philanthropists; the question is, what 
they are able to do under the conditions, We 
do not worry because the tiger has not the 
disposition of the dove; it suffices to consider 
whether he is at liberty. 

It is easy to denounce; anybody can scold 
and rant. But did you ever think, when you 
sit down to breakfast, how many nations 
and climes have contributed to your food 
and the utensils for cooking and eating it? 
Did you ever consider how far one individ- 
ual, alone and unassisted, could get on in 
life? Take from him all which he did not 
actually eonceive with his own brain and 
fabricate with his single pair of hands and 
he would last a few hours longer than the 
infant which feebly moves and wails. It 
would be well—within State capitols and 
elsewhere—to suspend anti-trust warfare 
long enough to consider how far combina- 
tions are really repressible abuses. 





Valued Policy Laws. 
WsEATEVER it may signify—and we should 
not like to attach too much importance to 
it—the valued-policy bills passed by State 
Legislatures during the past, winter and 
spring have been vetoed, we believe, in 
every instance. Governor Wells, of Utah, 
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in his veto described the apparent object of 
the bill as to make insurance companies lia- 
ble for the full amount, regardless of ac- 
tual value involved, and he declares him- 
self convinced that the necessary tendency 
must be to encourage fraudulent and in- 
cendiary fires; this, he said, had been found 
the case in other States. He quoted from 
a veto message of Governor Altgeld in IIli- 
nois, who said: 


* Insurance is an indemnity, not a specula- 
tion. It is intended to protect a man against 
loss, not to give him something for nothing. 
The principle involved in this bill would enable 
him in many instances to be twice as well off 
after a fire as he was before. In all cases where 
a dishonest man could, by conniving with agents, 
or in any other way, secure insurance for more 
than the real value of his property, a fire would 
be a blessing to him. There would be a stand- 
ing bribe, a perpetual inducement to’ allow his 
property to burn down, and when it is remem- 
bered that a fire in one building always en- 
dangers and frequently destroys property near 
by, which is often not insured, it would be bad 
policy for the State to permit a condition of 
affairs to exist which, to say the least, tends to 
increase fires. It is true several of the States 
have adopted similar acts to_this bill, except 
that they provide against fraud; but in these 
States experience has shown that the proportion 
of fires has greatly increased, consequently the 
insurance rates have been raised in all these 
States, and the general public, which pays in- 
surance, has in this way been taxed to an extent 
to which’ it would not have otherwise been, and 
this largely for the benefit of the few who have 
been fortunate enough to have a fire which 
wholly destroyed their property.” 

This reasoning is as sound as it is element- 
ary, and yet the late notorious Governor of 
Illinois was not the man from whom one 
would have expected it. 





Pleasantly Disappointed. 

WHEN Governor Black appointed Louis F. 
Payn Superintendent of Insurance this 
journal emphatically condemned the ap- 
pointment as one unfit to be made. Accord- 
ing to all appearances, the question of fit- 
hess was not considered at all; but, instead, 
the usual considerations prevailed, which, 


many years before, brought this position 
of ostensible guardianship upon the “ slate” 
with the rest. Nor did Mr. Payn’s anteced- 
ents justify looking for any official conduct 
on his part which would not fit the appar- 
ent reasons for his selection. But the im. 
probable sometimes comes in place of the 
probable, and having thus criticised the 
appointment of Mr. Payn at that time it 
is only just to say now that he has thus far 
not been a bad superintendent; his admin- 
istration has developed no scandals, and 
may even be called a good one, as super- 
vision goes nowadays. By contrast with 
some others, Mr. Payn may almost be called 
illustrious. 





....The Greater New York Fire Pro- 
tective Company does not relate to fire ex- 
tinguishment, nor does it directly undertake 
insurance except in what may be called a 
modified salvage practice. It undertakes to 
promptly inform its subscribers during 
nights, holidays and Sundays of fire in their 
places of business or residence, and for this 
purpose it receives notice of all fires in the 
same manner and at the same instant as 
the fire headquarters, and whenever any of 
its subscribers are concerned it responds 
by its own teams. The company’s uni- 
formed agents send a carriage for the sub- 
scriber or his representative, and until he 
arrives they act on his behalf in such ways 
as they can. Thus they notify the firemen 
of the location of the most valuable por- 
tions of the stock, and also whether there 
are any specially inflammable contents, hav- 
ing previously learned this by inquiry and 
inspection; they look after the uninsured 
property, such as books, papers and so on, 
protecting them from water as much as pos- 
sible, and removing them if their destruc- 
tion is threatened. On arrival of the sub- 
seriber or his representative, the company’s 
agents pass him through the fire lines, and 
perform any other service possible. Tiie 
idea is not new, but the undertaking has the 
elements of usefulness. Ex-Chief Bonner 
announces that he has assumed the presi- 
dency of the company, and intends to give 
his time and attention to it. 
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Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles 


“T pon’? think you are a man of strong 
passions, Mr. Mildly.” “You are wrong, Miss 
Fortescue. I have a remarkable passion for 
pie.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


..Teacher (class in history) : ‘‘ Now, Pat- 
rick Henry Butts, what happened on the Fourth 
of July? Master Butts (enthusiastically) : 
“Me little brudder got his eye blowed out, and 
Pop singed off all his whiskers! ”—Puck. 


.A troubled but trusting subscriber re- 
cently wrote to the editor of the Huron, Kan., 
Herald: “ What ails my hens? Every morning 
I find one or more of them keeled over, to rise 
no more.” The reply was: “The fowls are 
dead. It is an old complaint and nothing can be 
done except to bury them.”—Boston Transcript. 

.Mrs. Winkley: “Is your husband a brave 
man?” Mrs. Bronston: “I should say he was. 
Why, once he jumped right in front of a swiftly 
moving train and saved a little child from what 
seemed certain death.” Mrs. Winkley: “ Oh, 
that’s no indication. Would he have. courage 
enough to grab the cat when it was having a fit 
and throw it out of the house? ”—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 

.-“ Don’t you wish,” he asked, looking soul- 
fully into her eyes, “ that the tunnel on this 
line was ten times as long?” ‘‘ No.” she an- 
swered. It struck him like a dash of cold water 
in the face. Instantly it dawned upon him 
that she no longer loved him. “ They always 
light the car lamps when coming to the long 
tunnels,” she added, “and they don’t for the 
short ones.”—Ohicago Post. 


“Then you have already disremembered 
me!” he hissed. The cruel taunt his words con- 
veyed will perhaps be lost upon persons not resi- 
dents of Greater New York unless they chance to 
recall Mr. Croker’s testimony before the Mazet 
committee, whereby the verb disremember is au- 
thoritatively given the significance of forgetting 
purposely, or with an ulterior motive. With this 
explanation we resume our story. ‘“‘ Oh, Rich- 
ard!” sobs the wretched girl, to whom his re- 
een are as dagger thrusts.—Detroit Jour- 
nal. 


....Baseball as she is wrote in the University 
of Michigan Wrinkle: “The sensation of the 
game came in the fifth. Adsit essayed to steal 
his domicile on a passed ball, and plowed 


through the mud in a frantic slide only to be 


snut off by a superb parabola hurled by McGin- 
nis from the central garden. Fulton accom- 
plished two clever running purloins, and the 
diminutive Lutz, who played Short in Long’s 
place, made two neat catches and robbed Lunn 
of a hit by knocking down a hard drive. For 
two innings both sides sparred for an opening. 
Five of the six foreigners went out on weak in- 
sects. On the other side, Miller cricketed the 
ball and meandered down to second, and Snow 
drew a base. McCollum advanced Johnson to 
second by a votive offering, but the husky catch- 
er blundered around the second sack when Ful- 
ton went out and was chased to death between 
the bases, winding up with a mud spattering 
slide into Lunn at the saucer. In the eighth 
Sullivan drew the initial for an introduction and 
slid to the next on Blencoe’s roller. A moment 
later, on Davies’ sharp rap to Flaeger, he was 
caught trying to steal the third baseman’s 
watch, and the side was retired on half pay. In 
the ninth Matteson marred the game by a foible, 
by overlooking Hall’s grounder, but McGinnis 
after a 120 yard hurdle grabbed Hoyt’s short 
bee, ending the game and accelerating the Wolv- 
erines. 14 rounds up the rcentage ladder.— 
From the Chicago Slime-Hurled. 
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Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best puzzles sent in during July THE 
INDEPENDENT offers the following prizes : 

First PrIzE: One year’s subscription to the 
Century Maguzine. 

SECOND PRIZE: 

THIRD PRIZE: 
Var.” 


“David Harum.” : 
“Mr. ‘Dooley in Peace and in 


ZIGZAG, 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below the other, the zigzag (begin- 
ning at the upper left-hand letter) will spell 
a patriotic utterance. 

Reading across: 1, A Pythagorean of Syra- 
cuse famous for his ‘faithful friendship; 2, the 
god of mirth; 3, a town of Ceylon; 4, hack- 
neyed: 5, a sharp- pointed instrument; 6, amus- 
ing; 7, to find fault without good. reason; 8, a 
masculine name; 9, a city of New York ; 10, a 
fruit; 11, limber; 12, a willow or osier twig; 
13, to expend without valuable result; 14, to 
overthrow; 15, pains; 16, to kindle; 17, to 
speak without reason or purpose. 

S. H. K. 


SHAKESPEAREAN ACROSTIC. 


Each of the nine quotations given describes a 
Shakespearean hero. By taking one letter 
from each of the nine names there may be 
spelled out the name of the person referred to 
in the following quotation: 

“He is as full of valour as of kindness, 

Princely in both.” 
“Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow 
world 
Like a colossus.” 

II. “ He’s gentle, never schooled and yet 
learned, full of noble device; of all sorts en- 
chantingly beloved.” 

III. “ The glass of fashion, and the mould 

of form, 

The observed of all observers.’ 

“The dearest friend to me, ~~ kindest 
man, 

The best condition’d and unwearied 

spirit 

In al courtesies.” 

V. “ His life was gentle, and “the elements 
So mix’d in him that Nature might 
stand up 
And say, to all the world, ‘This was a 


IV. 


VI. 
VII. 


* Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests; 
I bear a charmed life.” 
“Death, that dark spirit, 

arm doth lie; 
os being advanced, declines, and 
en men die.” 

VIII. “ Upon his brow shame is ashamed to > 


in’s nervy 


For "tis a throne where honour may 
be crown’d 
Sole monarch of the universal earth.” 
“ His rear’d arm 
Crested the world; his voice was prop- 
ertied 
As all the tuned spheres.” 
F. L. SAWYER. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF JUNE 22D. 

THE OUTING OF THE AUTHORS.—1, Fields; 2, 
Brooks; 3, Winter; 4, Poole; 5, Foote; 6, Harte; 
7, Gay; 8, Carroll ; 9, Gladd en; 10, Hope ; Ti, 
Hardy ; 12, Hawthorne; 13, Holley ; 14, Page; 15, 
Sterne : 16, Parsons ; 17, "Abbott ; 18, Pope; 19, 
Prior ; 20, Coates: 21, Taylor; 22, Dyer; 
ene 3 oa” Cook; 25, Porter ; MJ Butler : 

Hogg : 2 8, Bacon ; 29, Lamb; ood ; 31, Black: 
ae: 33, Brown ; 34, eee 


IX. 
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Personals. 


Mrs. ELIzABETH STORRS MEAD, president of 
Mt, Holyoke College since 1890, has not been 
persuaded to withdraw her resignation, which is 
to take effect next summer. 

..-Andrew J. Jordan, a prominent manu- 
facturer of cutlery in Sheffield, England, will 
give to the town of Westminster, in Carroll 
County, Maryland, a public school building, in 
memory of his parents, who lived there many 
years ago. 

...-.-Frank H. Cooper, a prominent merchant 
of Chicago and New York, will erect in the little 
town of Frise, Holland, where he was born, a 
hospital and free home for the poor, aged and 
unfortunate, providing for the support of it af- 
ter his death by insurance of $300,000 upon his 
life. 

....The Empress Charlotte of Mexico, “ poor 
Carlotta,” recently passed her sixtieth birthday. 
At times she finds pleasure in music and paint- 
ing, but her mind is affected beyond recovery, 
and she frequently is seized with fits of terror, 
believing that she sees again the execution of 
Maximilian. 

-The new president of the University of 
Oregon, Dr. Frank Strong, has for some time 
past been an instructor in history in the grad- 
uate department of Yale University. He was 
gradusted at Yale in 1884. He then became a 
student in the Yale Law School and was in due 
time admitted to the bar in this city. 

....At the recent class day exercises of Mid- 
dlebury College, Vermont, the ode was recited 
by Miss Ann®tte Anderson, the first colored girl 
graduated from that institution. She was at 
the head of her class from the beginning in the 
studies of the course, and she delivered the vale- 
dictory address on commencement day. 


....Sven Hedin, the distinguisned Swedish 
explorer, is about to start for the heart of Asia. 
He intends to go from Kashgar to Lob-nor, to 
pass next winter there, then to begin the explo- 
ration of Northern Thibet, and to remain dur- 
ing the second winter on the Thibetan highlands, 
making a series of meteorological observations. 


....H. J. Mackinder, reader in geography at 
the University of Oxford, has started for Africa 
as the leader of an expedition whose purpose is 
to make a thorough study of. Mt. Kenia. He in- 
tends to establish a camp at the hight of about 
16,000 feet, and from this point as.a base to 
make a complete examination of the summit and 
slopes of the mountain. 

....The report that Osborne Deignan, of 
Towa, one of Hobson’s companions on the “ Mer- 
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rimac,” had been compelled for want of money 
to give up the project of entering the Naval 
Academy is denied at Des Moines, where it is 
said that he is about to enter the preparatory 
school at Annapolis, and that the people of 
Towa will see that he does not fail to become a 
cadet for lack of funds. 


...-Daniel Tiemann, who was Mayor of New 
York forty years ago, died on the 29th ult., at 
the age of ninety-four. He was born near the 
corner of Nassau and Beekman streets, and he 
remembered the time when citizens said the As- 
tor House was too far uptown to be successful, 
A bit of land near the corner of Broadway and 
Nineteenth street, for which he saw his father 
pay $250, has since been sold for $480,000, 
While he was Mayor he closed a berroom which 
had been set up in the City Hall in connection 
with a restaurant for the use of officers of the 
city government, and throughout his life he 
strove to prevent the sale and use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. His first vote for a Republican was 
east for Mr. McKinley in s0v6. 


...-Honorary degrees, in addition to those 
mentioned last week, were conferred as follows 
at the recent college commencements: President- 
elect Hadley of Yale, LL.D., by Harvard and 
Wesleyan Universities; President-elect Harris 
of Amherst, D.D., by Harvard, and LL.D., by 
Dartmouth; M. Jules Cambon, French Ambas- 
sador at Washington, LL.D., Harvard; Gen. 
Leonard Wood, of Santiago, LL.D., Harvard; 
Admiral Sampson, LL.D., Harvard; Admiral 
Bunce, M.A., Yale; Capt. William C. Wise, of 
the cruiser “ Yale,” M.A., Yale; Attorney-Gen- 
eral Griggs, LL.D., Yale; Miss Caroline Hazard, 
president-elect of Wellesley, A.M., University of 
‘Michigan ; John Barrett, ex-Minister to Siam, 
M.A., Dartmouth; Henry W. Cannon, president 
of the Chase National Bank of New York, M.A., 
Dartmouth ; Prof. George Adam Smith, of Glas- 
gow, Scotland, D.D., Yale; Major-Gen. Thomas 
M. Anderson, LL.D., St, Mary’s College; Emory 
McClintock, of New York, LL.D., Yale; Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, of New York, LL.D., Union; 
Prof. Edward Hitchcock, of Amherst, LL.D., 
Amherst; Judge Frederic Adams, of Newark, 
N. J., LL.D., Yale; Rev. William I. Haven, cor- 
responding secretary of the American Bible So- 
ciety, D.D., Wesleyan; Rev. D. Stuart Dodge, 
president of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, D.D., Yale; Robert S. Brookings, for- 
merly president of Washington University at St. 
Louis, M.A., Yale; Prof. H. B. Adams, of Balti- 


_ more, LL.D., Amherst; Benjamin F. Stevens, 


antiquarian, of London, L.H.D., University of 
Vermont. 
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“Evil Dispositions : 


Are Early Shown.’’ 


Just so evil in the blood comes out in 
shape of scrofula, pimples, etc., in 
children and young people. Taken in 
time it can be eradicated by using Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, America’s Greatest Medi- 
cine. It vitalizes and enriches the blood. 
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HIRES Rootbeer NN > . 

is the drink you a 

should get. \ N’ 
During the heat of N ; 


the day HIRES Root- 
beer will keep your 
temperature below the 
danger point. After the 
work of the day it will re- 
fresh and invigorate you. 
HIRES Rootbeer is used and endorsed 
by the best known advocates of tem- 
perance, who recognize in 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


a beneficial aid to the great 

cause oftemperance. A pack- 
age makes five gallons. 

HIRES tbeer carbon- 

ated, ready for drinking, 

sold everywhere by the 

bottle and case. Write 

and ask how a boy 

can make from 40c 

to $4.50 a day. 

A beautiful 

picture book of 

rhymes free. 

y The Charles E. 

v7 Hires Company, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ae cat MAY ENJOY FOR LIFE 
PERFECT SIGHT 


WresToRER wy WITHOUT GLASSES 
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LO? AFTER 30 DAYS. 
\ PROOFS MAILED FREE. 
; } 239 WA 
YY” THE IDEALCOMPANY. New yore. 








are perfect in action. Over 40 
years’ experience guides the man- ¥@ 
= t the improved. No 


FROM HERRESHOFF’S 


The World-Famous Yacht-Butlders 
The $18.00 Gram-o-phones re- 
cently ordered are giving great 





satisfaction to our yachting 
friends, who ha.e placed them 
on their yachts. In our opinion 
the Gram-o-phone has no rival 
as a talking machine and enter- 
tainer. Those who have heard 
it are at once impressed with 
its desirability for use on yachts 
(Signed ) 

HERRESHOFF MFG CO. 


To National Gram-o-phone Corp., 
B’way, cor. }8th St., New York. 





WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 


made in this country or in any other. 


The “Perfected American Watch,” an illusirated book of in- 
leresting information about watches, will be sent upon request. 
American Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 
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Twin Comet Lawn Sprinkler 


Will cover an area four times greater than any other Sprinkler made. - 


Height, 17 inches. 
Weight, 6 pounds, 


With an ordinary pressure of 
water, say 20 pounds, it will 
thoroughly sprinkle an area of 
80 feet in diameter. Price 
$5.00 net. Sent C. O. D. by 
express prepaid, to any ad- 
dress, with privilege of 5 
days’ Trial. 


«antl Ie 


The body of the. sprinkler is made in two parts, and by means of the 
swiftly revolving arms, and intermediate gears, the upper half is made to 
revolve slowly, carrying the’ hose nozzle, from which a full stream of 
water is thrown far out beyond the sprinkle of the arms, thereby covering a 
much larger space than any other stationary sp: iokler. 

The nozzle and the tips on end of arms are adjustable and can be set S 
so as to sprinkle any desired space, or the nozzle can be set perpendicular |‘ oN 
to send the water upwards in a straight stream like a fountain. 

A perforated disc, or rosette. is packed in each box, and can be attached in place of the nozzle tip, 
discharging instead of a solid straight stream a very fine mist at the center of the sprinkle of the revolv- 
ing arms. 

With the exception of the legs all parts are of solid brass, heavily nickeled, making it the most dur- 
able, attractive and efficient sprinkler ever placed on the market 


E. STEBBINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Sole Manufacturers, Springfield, Mass,, U.S. A. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. Made for J. B. FeLtLows & Co,, 90 Canal Street, Boston, Mass, 
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AS SEEN WITH - 


THE NAKED EYE. & 


AS SEEN WITH THE 
OLD STYLE FIELD GLASS 


ve S2E UNION. SQUARE: 
ae NE WwW YORK. 
MAIN OFFICES 
AND WORKS, 
_ BERLIN, GERMAN 





WAGSTAFF & CoN. 7 











“The Blenheim.’’ 
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Libby’s 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties — always all ready —no fire, no 
bother — all you have to do is to serve 
— for home, for picnics, for everywhere. 


(VEAL LOAF) © (OX TONGUE (whole) 


‘(POTTED HAM, BEEF AND TONGUE) | 
} (WAFER SLICED SMOKED BEEF) 
(DEVILEO HAM) (BRISKET BEEF) 


Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans, 


Drop Postal for Pork and Beans. 


We'll send you free a sample can of Libby’s Home-Baked 
Pork and Beans, the kind which taste even better than those 
mother used to bake, and our book, “‘ How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.” 
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of this Spoon 


bears a stamp that means ¢he } 
absolute standard of quality in r] 


silver plated knives, forks and 
spoons — it reads : 


it W* ROGERS 


“The Blenheim.” 


by dealers generally. 


Ask for “Eagle Brand,” and be sure the F 
stamp is ex- 
actly like the z 
above. If you 
i cannot procure 
it from your 
dealer, write us 
and we will see 
that you are 
supplied with- ‘ 
out delay. Look for this brand on the box. ; 
“ 


| SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 
Wallingford, Conn., and New York City 














as “or 


The face shows one of our | 
many exquisite designs offered $ 








YOUR WIFE and COATES . 
. ++ CLIPPERS 


A combination that cannot be 
beat. Keeps you and the boys 
neat and saves money. Clip the 
boy’s hair. Clip your beard. 


Ask your Hardware dealers for ‘* Easy 
Running Ball Bearing,’’ and have 


no other, Stamped ‘‘ Coates Easy Running.’’ Or send for 


Illustrated Cir 
COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
PARIS IN 1900. 
fair rates. Personally conducted 


A WORD TO THE WISE parties. Membership restricted, 
TEBE CRAWFORD TOURS, 


610 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 220 Broadway, St. Paul 
Building, New York. 1ozz Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


HOTEL VENDOME, 


Commonwealth Avenue, 


BOSTON. 


The largest first-class hotel in the city and most desir- 


able for Summer patronage. 
C. H GREENLEAF & CO. 

















Make sure of your steamer and 
hotel accommodations -”ow, at 














DON’T 


goto Europe until you have made a trip on the New 
York Central’s ‘‘ Empire State Express’? and seen 
Niagara Falls. Both can be accomplished in a day, 
and at the lowest regular rate charged on any rail- 
road in the World, 


2 CENTS PER MILE, 


For a copy of the ‘‘ Luxury of Modern Railway Travel ” send 
one 2-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Stat:on, New York. 
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SUMMER | And on Lake Champlain. 


$4.00 to $10.00 per week 
HOM ES Send 4c. postage for Illustrated 
IN Book. 


A W. ECCLESTONE,S.P.A. 
VERMONT LE 


3 Broadway, N. Y. 











Nova Scotia Tours. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
SIXTH SEASUN. JULY AND AUGUST. 


Delightful parties of pleasant people, with whom you will 
quickly feel the ‘‘ comradeship” of travel. One party will visit the 
scenes of Lengictiow om Evangeline. another the beautiful 
Bras D’Or Lakes. and the Mines of a Breton. Nova 
Scotia is cool and bracing. The itineraries will be so arranged as 
to avoid rush and hurry and provide rest for tired brain workers 
If you want to go to Nova Scotia this summer write us. 
Address (with 2c. stamp) 
Associate Editor of Education, 


50 BROMFIELD St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL 


N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and connections, 
From Grand Central Station, 








Leave yay of Due 

9:04 A. M., Springfield and Worcester.................6+ 3:30 P. M. 
10:00 A. M., tt New London and Providence............. 3:00 P. M. 
§10:02 A.M., * New Londen and Providence ............. 4:25 P.M. 
12:00 M., Springfield and Worcester ................+++ 5:40 P. M. 
¢1:00 P. M., Air Line, via Willimantic............... ..-. 6:00 P. M. 
1:02 P. M., New London and Providence .. 7:00 P. M 
3:0) P. M., * New Lonaon and Providence. . 9:00 P. M. 
4-00 P. M., Fain eld and Worcester....... 10:00 P. M. 
5:00 P.M . * New London and Providence 11;00 P. M. 
H 1-00P. M., * Sorin zfield and Worcester ................. - 6:15 A. M. 
12:00 P. M., * New London and Providence ,............. 6:25 A. M. 


* Runs daily, including Sunday. 
Prt | State Limited, all parlor cars; fare $7, including parlor 
t Air Line Limited, arrives and departs from Park Square Sta- 
tion, Boston. Return service same hour and by same route, § Will 
stop at 125th st. 
rough parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
c. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 





SUMMER 
IN 


COLORADO 


Extremely low rates June 25th to July 
11th, to Denver, Pueblo, Culorado 
Springs, and Glenwood Springs. 


The Colorado Special 


One night to Denver. 


Leaves Chicago ten a. m. every day. 
Arrives Denver 2.55 p. m. next day and 
Colorado Springs same evening. 

The Pacific Express leaves Chicago 
daily 10:30 p. m. ; 





TO EUROPE 


IN A WEEK'S TIME BY THE FAST 
PASSENGER STEAMERS OF THE 


—_— 


Goa 
ox 
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For particulars apply to your nearest 
ticket agent or address 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
461 Broadway. 368 Washington St. 193 Clark St. 


TITIIIIIIIIriiiirrrriiiitrrTy 


Dominion Line 


S. S. “New England” (New) [am 


11,600 Tons. Twin Screw. 


eae tartare e re ee © 








S. S. “Canada ” 


9,000 Tons. Twin-Screw. 


S.S “Derbyshire.” 


7,000 Tons. Twin-Screw. 
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Sailing from Fitchburg R. R. Docks, Boston, every 
alternate Wednesday for 





©, .%, 
ore" 





2, 
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Queenstown and Liverpool. 


ST. LAWRENCE SERVICE. 


Iiontreal and Quebec to Liverpool, via 
Londonderry. ‘Shortest Sea Passage.’’ 
Sailing every Saturday at 9 A.M. Send for Descriptive 
Pamphlet of Clark’s Grand Cruise to the Mediterranean 
and the Orient by specially chartered S. S New England, 
from Boston. Feb. 1, 1900; rates from $400 up. For rates, 


plans, and information regarding these services apply to or 
address 


RICHARDS, MILLS & CO, 
103 State St., Boston. ~ 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


COLORADO 
TOURISTS 


The only direct line to Manitou 
and Colorado Springs is 
THE GREAT 


ROCK ISLAND 


ROUTE 
Also best line to Denver. 

Acknowledged by all to habe 
the Best Dining Car Service. 

-----DVewest trains between 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City 
and Colorado....Buffet, Library 
and Smoking Cars. 

If you want a delightful trip 
on a Strictly ‘‘up-to-date’’ train 
take the “‘Big 5”” from Chicago 
and Omaha, or No. 9 from 


Kansas City. 


For handsome book “Manitou and the 
Mountains ’’ address 


John Sebastian, «. P. 4., czcago 
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Boston and Portland to 
THE Eastport, Lubec, Calais, Me. 
SCENIC _ St. Andrews, Campobello, 
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P. E. Island. 


Steamers, *‘ ST. CROIX,” STATE OF MAINE, CUMBERLAND, 


2,000 Tons, ; 1,600 Tons, 1,700 Tons, 
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Send for Summer Folder to 
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E. A. WALDRON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
Commercial Wharf, BOSTON. 
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| ST. DENIS 
HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., 


(Opposite Grace Church) 


NEW YORK. 





Conducted on the European Plan at mod- 







erate rates. 


Centrally located and most convenient to 








amusement and business districts. 


Of easy access from depots and ferries by 


Broadway cars direct or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


